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$3.00 Year 
{ Single Copies, 6 Cente 


For Junior High Schools and High Schools 


Finch’s Everyday Civics—Community, 
State and Nation 


By CHARLES EDGAR FINCH, Director of 
— Grades and Citizenship, Rochester, 
This book presents definite training for 
citizenship by bringing the subject within 
the everyday life of boys and girls. The 
activities of the class organized as a club 
are used as a basis for teaching. Special 
emphasis is placed on the Federal Constitu- 
tion. A spirit of patriotic Americanism 
permeates the book. 


Hunter and Whitman’s Civic Science 
in the Home 


By GEORGE W. HUNTER, Ph.D., Professor of 
Biology, Knox College, Galesburg, Ill., and 
WALTER G. WHITMAN, A. M., State Normal 
School, Salem, Ma&s. 


A vigorous new textbook for secondary 
schools which gives the pupil an understand- 
ing of many of the useful applications of 
science in everyday life and at the same time 
teaches him the fundamentals of science. 


‘Its aims are: practical scientific knowledge, 


straight thinking, sound character and good 
citizenship. Richly illustrated. 


cAMERICAN BOOK COMPANY 


NEW YORK CINCINNATI 


CHICAGO 


BOSTON ATLANTA 


DOMESTIC SCIENCE 


for the Grades 
and Junior High Schools 


Ge 
SIMPLEST LATEST BEST 
TEXTBOOK 


is Prof. Mary L. Matthews’ New Book 


ELEMENTARY HOME ECONOMICS 


A real textbook in Sewing and Textiles, 
Foods and Cookery, and the : 
care of the House 


More than a hundred illustrations 
Abundant laboratory practice 
Recitation and project work 


Published in January, 1924. Mailing price $1.40 


Adopted as the exclusive text for INDIANA 
and NEW MEXICO 


LITTLE, BROWN & COMPANY 
34 Beacon St., Boston 623 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago 


STYLE-—COMFORT 
These Can Be Combined. 


Why not wear a shoe that feels 
good on the foot, that is stylish 
and attractive, one that has the 
approval of orthopedic doctors 
and that will deliver full value 
for the expenditure? 


Ask Us About This Shoe 


ORTHOPEDIC 


SPECIALTY SHOP, Inc. 
171 Newbury Street, Boston 
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Drawing from Memory 
and Mind Picturing 


By R. CATTERSON-SMITH 


All who are concerned with the teaching of art 
have become aware that accomplished studies in 
drawing or painting may be made and yet leave 
the student with little or no increase of artistic 
power. Studies in mere representation seem to 
exercise only a superficial faculty, and may be 
earried on without stirring deeper perceptions. 
They frequently add nothing to the memory that is 
of use; and may lead to no increase of the store of 
remembered form upon which inventive design 
depends. 


Mr. Catterson-Smith has given many years of 
labor and research to the study of memory train- 
ing for artistic purposes, and in this book gives 
his matured opinions and a series of remarkable 
results gained by methods he has devised. His 
pioneer work covers new ground untouched by 
earlier authorities. His results and his ingenious 
methods provide a new resource in art teaching, 
and increase our knowledge of latent powers that 
may be trained to great use in the art of the future. 


This is the only work in the English language 
dealing with the subject. The eminence of the 
author in the world of art makes the book of first 
importance, and it should find a place in the 
library of everyone concerned with Art if only for 
the beauty of the illustrations and the innate 
excellence of the book as a whole. 


With 43 full page plates, 6%4x8%% inches 
Price $3.00 


ISAAC PITMAN & SONS 


2 West Forty-fifth Street New York City 


Yonkers-on-Hudson, New York. 2126 Prairie Avenue, Chicago 


Just Published 


MILLER MENTAL 
ABILITY TEST 


By W. S. MiILuer 
The University of Minnesota 


Designed for grades seven to twelve and for college 
freshmen. 


This test is the result of six years’ experimentation 
in individual and group examination of high school 
students. The test is in three parts each containing 
40 items: Test 1, disarranged sentences—directions : 
Test 2, control association; Test 3, analogies. : 


Each item is either right or wrong. Scoring is, 
therefore, easy and rapid. The test may be com- 
pleted in about thirty minutes. 


In addition to examination booklets, scoring keys 
and manual of direction, there are supplied blanks 
for plotting percentile graphs and age-grade-score- 
distributions. Standards are available. 


Specimen Set 30 cents postpaid. 


WORLD BOOK COMPANY 


Also Dallas, Atlanta, San Francisco, Portland, and Manila 


Just Published 


Gruenberg and Wheat’s 
Student’s Manual of Exercises in Elementary Biology 


A manual that trains the student to think for himself and to know why he 


reaches his conclusions. 


There are 145 exercises—more than needed for the regular course. As the 
material is extremely flexible, there is ample opportunity for selection and 


adaptation to local conditions. 


The book may be used profitably with any text though prepared primarily 


to accompany 


Gruenberg’s Elementary Biology 


A course in humanized biology that every high-school pupil can understand, 
It makes clear the social and economic aspects as well as the strictly scientific, It 


is thoroughly modern, 


GINN AND COMPANY 


New York Chicago London 
Dallas Columbus San Francisco 
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WHAT SHOULD TEACHERS READ THIS YEAR? 


BY F, A. BOGGESS 


Principal, University Hill 


Teachers should be readers, and undoubtedly 
the best and most earnest teachers are readers. 
Reading should be done for inspiration, informa- 
tion and entertainment. This does not neces- 
sarily mean that reading material must be sep- 
arated into three distinct groups, for entertaining 
reading may very well be inspiring and informa- 
tive. In fact, there is so much of this type of 
literature that teachers should read it almost 
exclusively. 

No general answer can be made to the ques- 
tion, “How much shall a teacher read?” A 
sensible minimum might be one hour per day, one 
substantial book per month, one professional 
magazine and one magazine devoted to import- 
ant happenings of the world today. Besides this 
each teacher should read with considerable care 
one local paper, in order to be fully informed 
about the problems and activities of the com- 
munity in which he serves. This reading should 
not be confined to the society columns. 

As reading is done at present, there seems to 
be little or no uniformity of selection. Many 
states have reading circles for teachers, but even 
these are often confined to rural teachers, and 
city teachers stand aloof from them. Why 
should not something at least be done so that 
some books will be read by all teachers? It 
would be a tremendous influence in unifying the 
profession. Students who have studied the same 
text have a common interest and topic of con- 
versation. They think alike to the extent that 
they have gotten the same viewpoint from the 
text. In like manner teachers who have read the 
same great book have common ground on which 
they meet. 

Teachers are often spoken of as community 
leaders. They should be, but often are not. [f 
communities are to be led aright their leaders 
must have vision and information. Otherwise it 
will be the same old story of the blind leading the 
blind and everybody falling into the ditch so 
often that progress is greatly retarded, even if 
any is made at all. If teachers are to be leaders 
they must not only be masters in their own pro- 
fession, but must know much else besides. They 
must have broad, general, up-to-date knowledge 
about the world of aftairs. The reading which 
teachers do, therefore, might well be grouped 
under three heads. 

Group one should be made up of “world vision” 
bocks; that is, books which deal with great 
national and international problems in 4 non- 
technical way.. The object is to ‘get readers 


School, Boulder, Colorado 


away from the provincial view of life, to enable 
them to think in world units instead of com- 
munity units, 

Group two should be made up of professional 
books in the broad sense—not textbooks nor 
technical writings, but popularly presented 
studies of the latest phases of educational move- 
ments. Such books as “The Coming Genera- 
tion,” bv Forbush; “The Lost Art of Reading,” 
by Gerald Stanley Lee, and “Psychology of the 
Day’s Work,” by Swift, illustrate the kind of 
books which might be included in the group. 

In the third group should appear the strongest 
books of fiction, poetry, travel, essays, plays and 
narratives which have recently appeared. These 
should contribute to the general culture, as well 
as to the entertainment of the reader. 

The books selected should not be too long or 
heavy, but each one should make a distinct con- 
tribution to each teacher’s equipment for real 
leadership. Each book should be used as a basis 
for collateral magazine reading. The grouping 
suggested abuve meets with the approval of lead- 
ing educators throughout the country. Hon. 
P. P. Claxton writes of it:— 

“It is generally recognized among educators 
as important that teachers should continue to 
grow and expand mentally, spiritually and pro- 
fessionally while in service. Nothing promotes 
this end better than the reflective reading and 
discussion of well-selected literature. The 
teacher’s reading should not be narrowly special- 
ized, but adapted to give the broadest possible 
outlook and sympathy, while laying due emphasis 
on books and articles dealing with professional 
methods.” 

Professor Richard Burton says of it: “Your 
plan for teacher’s reading has my hearty 
approvai. It seems to me it is exactly the way 
to broaden the outlook of teachers and send them 
back to their work refreshed and more valuable 
for their profession.” 

In order that the teachers of the country might 
know what recent books are available for each 
of the three groups mentioned, letters were sent 
to twenty-five of the leading American pub- 
lishers, describing fully the plan and asking for 
suggestions as to suitable publications. The 
plan met general approval, and a large number 
of books were submitted for each group. Below 
is a partial list of those which were recom- 
mended. It is educational just to read and study 
the titles of these recent books. They reveal 
the trend of modern thought and indicate in a 
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somewhat definite way the lines along which 
teachers must be thinking and be well informed 
if they are to be leaders of thought. Just read 
the list thoughtfully and see how these words 
recur: “Today,” “Future,” “Democracy,” “Re- 
construction,” “Socialism,” “World Relations,” 
“Ideals,” “Government,” “New,” “Hope,” “Devel- 
opment,” “Liberty,” “Safeguards,” “Wealth,” 
“Bolshevic,” “Open Shop,” “Disarmament,” “In- 
dustrial Unrest,” “Strikes,” etc., etc., etc. These 
are significant titles. They suggest that no 
teacher’s education is ever finished, but must con- 


stantly be added to. 


GROUP I 

“Problems of Today,” “Human Traits and 
Their Social Significance,” “Challenge of the 
Future,” “Democracy in Reconstruction.” 

“Guild Socialism,” “The American Spirit.” 

“Vital Forces in Current Events,” “The Recon- 
structed School,” “Democracy and World® Rela- 
tions,” “French Educational Ideals.” 

“Contemporary French Politics,” “State and 
Government,” “The New World.” 

“The Future of South America,” “The New 
Frontier,” “Balkanized Europe.” 

“World of Today Series,” “Century of 
Hope,” “Political Ideals,” “Recent Development 
in European Thought,” “Safeguards of Liberty.” 

“Wealth of Nations,” “Bolshevik Russia,” “The 
Plot Against Mexico,” “The Closed or Open 
Shop,” “Preparedness or Disarmament,” “The 
Young Woman Citizen.” 

“The State and the Government,” “Is America 
Safe for Democracy,” “The New Industrial Un- 
rest,” “Why Men Strike,” “The Mulatto in the 
United States.” 

GROUP II 


“Psychology of Social Reconstruction,” “Read- 
ings in the History of Education,” “The New 
Children,” “The Schooling of the Immigrant,” 
“Teaching of Geography,” “Scientific Study of 
Education.” 

“Standards in English,” “Child Life and the 
Curriculum,” “Educating by Story Telling,” “The 
Teaching of Spelling,” “Brief Treatise on Tests.” 

“Your Biggest Job,’ “Morale,” “College and 
the New America.” -“The Truths We Live By,” 
“Sociological Determination.” 

“The Psychology of Special Abilities and 
Disabilities,’ “Workmanship in Words,” “The 
Well of English and the Bucket.” 

“The Junior High School Idea,” “Schools of 
Tomorrow,” “New Schools for Old.” 

“Books and Ideals,” “Essays on Vocation,” 
“Hints on School Discipline,” “Space and Time,” 
“Ways of Life,” “Direction of Desire.” 

“Shackled Youth,” “Patrons of Democracy,” 
“Essentials of Good Teaching,” “Open That 
Door,” “What is Psychoanalysis,” “Human Be- 
havicr.” 

GROUP III 


“Chief Contemporary Dramatists,” “Accepting 
the Universe,” “Divine Comedy” (new transla- 
tion), “Abraham Lincoln” (Drinkwater’s play), 
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“Study of Poetry,” “Formative Types in Englisi,' 
Poetry,” “Convention and Revolt in Poetry.” 

“Poems by a Little Girl,” “Collected Poems by 
Alfred Noyes,” “Madam Chrysanthemum,” “The 
Life cf a Single Man,” “The Sisters-in-Law.” 

“The Feast of Lanterns,” “The Enchanted 
Canon,” “A Short Life of Mark Twain,” “The 
Behavior of Crowds,’ “Memories of Life and 
Literature,” “The Vacation of the Kellwyns,” 
“People of Destiny.” 

“The United States, An Experiment in 
Democracy,” “Lulu Betts,” “Age of Innocence,” 
“Across Mongolian Plains,’ “Great Men and 
Great Days,” “Short Stories of the New 
America,” “Joy in Work.” 

“The Sea and the Jungle,” “Wanderings,” 
“Letters from China and Japan,” “The Ordeal of 
Mark Twain,” “Not That It Matters,” “About It 
and About,” “A Century of Essays.” 

“Napoleon” (a play), “Listener’s Guide to 
Music,” “Australia,” “Modern China,” “Mary, 
Queen of Scots” (a play). 

“Growth of the Soil,” “Moon Calt,” “Zell,” 
“Tnis Simian World.” 

“Atlantic Classics,” “The Emperor Jones” (a 
play), “Roaming in the West Indies,” “The 
Americanization of Edward Bok,” “Main Street,” 
“The Great Hunger,” “Our Poets of Today.” 

“$1,200 a Year” (a comedy in three acts), “The 
Best Shert Stories of 1920.” 

If space would permit it would be well to re- 
view each book, summarize its teachings, and 
then let teachers make their own selections, but 
this would not bring about any uniformity. 
Therefore, let us make a selection of three books 
for each group, which surely will be adapted to 
every teacher anc group of teachers. If the list 
were to contain ninety books instead of nine the 
selection would be much easier. 

GROUP I 


“Democracy in Reconstruction,” “The New 

World,” “Safeguards of Liberty.” 
GROUP II 

“Educating by Story Telling,” “Shackled 

Youth,” “Open That Door.” 
GROUP III 

“Short Stories of the New America,” “This 
Simian World,” “The Americanization of Ed- 
ward Bok.” 

The reading of the books in group one will cer- 
tainly broaden the thinking of any teacher. The 
first book is edited by Frederick A. Cleveland, 
formerly chairman of President Taft’s Commis- 
sion on Economy and Efficiency, and Joseph 
Shafer, professor of history in the University of 
Oregon and vice-chairman of the National Board 
of Historical Service. 

The second book is written by Frank Cumer- 
ford, world-wide traveler ‘and investigator. It 
deals largely with the problems of Bolshevism 
and kindred evils both at home and abroad, and 
proposes a remedy for the strife between capital 
and labor. The third book is written by W. B. 
Swaney and is a comprehensive study of those 
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fundamentals which must be preserved if liberty 
in this country is to last. 

The first book in group two contains an inter- 
esting treatment of an old subject, and in a very 
practical and workable way tells how stories 
may be used to advantage by every teacher. 
“Shackled Youth” is from the pen of Edward 
Yeomans, and sets forth clearly some advanced 
ideas in regard to education. He believes that 
“there are whole communities which share an 
infatuation that their school is good for children 
simply because children do not resent it,” and 
that “many schools are dominated by conscien- 
tious people, who, nevertheless, beat the ground 
to stone with their trampling about in ‘custom- 
made’ pedagogical shoes.” In the third book R. 
Sturgis Ingersoll writes convincingly of the 
great heritage which 1s available to all who will 
only open the door between themselves and the 
treasures of literature. 

The third group requires little comment. The 
first book is included because it gives excellent 
pictures of how life is being lived in the America 
of today and can be used to advantage for char- 
acter study. The second book is a satire on 
present-day life from the sharp, incisive pen of 
Clarence Day, Jr., while “The Americanization of 
Edward Bok” is familiar in name and idea to 
almost every teacher. There probably will be a 
good deal cf disappointment that this group does 
not contain the names of the year’s “best sellers.” 
A paragraph taken from “Open That Door” is 
the best answer that could be given to such a 
complaint. 

“One who wishes seriously to acquire the 
riches there are in books might well make it a 
rule never to read a novel until it has stood the 
test of time. What, by the bye, is the use of 
reading unless you mean to get the best out of 
it? Walking is better exercise, conversation 
more sociable, gambling more risky and, there- 


fore, more full of zest! Any story worth read- 
ing this summer must surely be worth reading 
five years from now. Life is too short, there 
are too many great books that are eminently 
worth reading, to spend our time wading 
through the ruck of tastefully bound, hurriedly 
illustrated, widely advertised novels that grect 
us every season. I repeat—Do not read a book 
that you may be in the swing of up-to-date con- 
versation. If you do, you prove yourself the gull 
of everyone concerned. Let time do your win- 
nowing, and if after five years the people of taste 
are still talking of the book, you may turn to it 
and probably find something of true merit. You 
may say that with such a plan you will read but 
tew modern novels. Quite true, there will be 
but few that stand the test of even five years, but 
how much better it is to conserve your energies 
and time for reading the great works of fiction 
that have stood the test of generations.” 

Does this look like a big undertaking? This is 
what it means,—the expenditure of an average 
of about eight cents in money and twenty 
minutes in time each day for six days each week 
of the school year. This will surely not seem 
excessive to the teacher who is really anxious to 
be progressive and bring the work she is in to the 
place where it can truthfully be called a pro 
fession. Of course, it should be clearly under- 
stood that the list given is meant to suggest the 
minimum. Anyone who follows it as a true 
student will have to be led into the library to 
follow the trail of a new thought through many 
books and magazines. 

All the reading suggested in this article may 
be profitably done by individuals or by groups. 
While this has been written with the needs of the 
teacher particularly in mind, yet it is commended 
to every American citizen who is eager to keep 
abreast of the times and to be thinking the 
thoughts of the leaders of mankind. 
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LIFE 


Life is a great big beautiful game! 
Play at it lightly, my dear! 
Play! No two days can be ever the same; 
Sunny or cloudy or clear, 
None but has something to love and delight in, 
Laugh at and play with, see Beauty and Right in, 
Laugh with each day! ’Tis a step on your way! 
Laugh! There is nothing to fear! 


Life is a great big Beautiful Tide, 
Bearing you home on its breast! 

Do not resist; let desire be your guide; 
Trust in God’s purpose,—and rest! 

Love and enjoy; you will lose what you cling to! 
Yours are the things that you play with and sing to, 
Smile at, and give. "Tis by giving you live! 

Laugh, dear, and love, and Be blest! 
—Helen Cowles LeCron in December Nautilus. 
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THE EVOLUTION OF A SCHOOL LIBRARY 


AN ENGLISH PROJECT. 


‘ry NTFP YD BOWERMAN BURGESS 


Central ea «wnvol, Huntington, West Virgini+ 


To tell the truth, we didn’t know at first thar 
we were starting on anything so high-sounding as 
a project! We were simply confronted with the 
very ordinary but often perplexing problem of 
finding suitable “outside reading” for each of one 
hundred and fifty English pupils. To be sure, 
there is a Carnegie Library in Huntington, but 
with nine hundred other English students in our 
own building, three other “junior highs” and a 
senior high school to use that same library, it still 
remained a question whether under such con- 
ditions each boy and girl would find not only a 
worth-while book, but one suited to his or her 
individual tastes as well. 

LEND A BOOK. 

The first month we found a temporary solution 
by having a sort of “Lend a book” campaign. 
Each student brought a list of ten books found in 
his own home library—ones that he himself had 
enjoyed reading. These: lists, after being pri- 
vately censored, were next day read aloud in class 
and Tom’s eagerness to read what Bob recom- 


mended was both amusing and enlightening to’ 


the teacher herself! 

One month later a small lad said: “Instead of 
lending a book this month, let’s each give one and 
start a library all our own right here in this 
room.” Great enthusiasm greeted his proposal, 
but I asked rather dubiously - “How will you sup- 
port such a library, if once started, for it will take 
money to keep it going?” 

“Sell candy,” came from a group of girls. 

“Give a minstrel show,” urged the boys with a 
grin. 

“Donate the proceeds from a basket ball game,” 
suggested some athletes. 

“Fine tardy students.” said some one, mischiev- 
ously glancing at an offender. 

“Fine those whose report grade is below 
seventy-five per cent.,” came the laughing re- 
joinder. 

THE LIBRARY STARTED. 


Seeing that they were very much in earnest 
and thoroughly enjoying themselves, I had their 
various suggestions recorded on the blackboard, 
doing the same with each succeeding class—the 
result being fifty ideas, the whole recitation 
period gone and the blackboards covered. Thus 
on October 13, 1920, our library really started. 

The next day they were all more anxious to go 
on with plans for the library than to take up the 
regular lesson. 1 felt rather guilty at such a 
departure from the conventional, but it was cer- 
tainly excellent exercise in oral English, and with 
a subject of greater interest than the usual 
stereotyped ones, “My Vacation Experiences,” 
“My First Day at School,” etc. Accordingly, 1 
allowed them a part of the class hour each day 


fror. that time 0» to talk “library,” and an asso- | 
ciation of the st«1dents themselves was immedi- 
ately formed. 

Regular officers were elected—the best writer 
being chosen as secretary. Someone else, re- 
membering that in the family attic there was a 
big. unused ledger, promised to donate it for our 
records. The first entry was an original exercise 
in written composition, and read as follows: 
“This organization is started by Mrs. Burgess’s 
five English ciasses, the purpose being to encour- 
age the reading of more and better books. We 
students are, therefore, charter members of the 
library association and the responsibility for its 
success rests largely upon us. We hope, event- 
ually, to make this a library for the entire’ 
school.” 

FIRST FUNDS. 

Our first funds came from the fee of five cents 
which we charged each of these charter members 
tor the privilege of “registering” their names in 
the front pages of this ledger. <A board of direc- 
tors was then chosen—two being elected in each 
of my five classes. I didn’t know myself just 
what their duties ought to be, but we seemed to 
need directing, for we were surely going some- 
where and the name sounded well! 

Not long after this, much curiosity and excite- 
ment was aroused among the rest of the school 
by the announcement: “All students and teachers 
who bring five cents tomorrow may join in 4 
game of tag!” Our preparations for tag day had 
been kept as secret as possible. To the art 
department we were indebted for the tags 
themselves, which were squares of white card- 
board, about 4x 4 inches, printed in purple ink— 
io carry out the school colors. On one side were 
the words: “1 want a library, do you?” while on 
the reverse side was the picture of an open book. 
The design was originated by one of the art 
students and then garved out on a linoleum block 
by a new process which resembles that used in 
making a wood engraving. One thousand tags 
were printed from this block. 

As this was Juvenile Book Week everywhere, 
some of my boys and girls prepared snappy 
speeches on “Why Central Junior Needs a 
Library,” each one giving a different reason. 
These were made public at an assembly program, 
each pupil ending his short talk with the exhor- 
tation: “Buy a tag!” Before the audience had 
time to realize that the group of speeches was 
ended, the boys and girls jumped from the stage 


as if going “over the top,” and scattered among 


the other students, selling tags at five cents each. 
The spirit of the occasion caught like wildfire, 
and so great was the demand for tags all that day 
that when the thousand had been exhausted, 
many voluntarily turned in at headquarters those 
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they kad already bought in order that they might 
be sold over again to new enthusiasts. Some 
were sold and re-sold until they were ragged. 
Tag day gave us more than $60.00 for our treas- 
THE INSTALLMENT PLAN. 

By means of dime cards we purchased on the 
monthly installment plan a set of books, costing 
$48.50. A card holding places for thirty dimes 
was filled by various pupils, who, as they placed 
the dime, told the class how it had been earned. 
Their methods—which can be mentioned only 
briefly here—were in some instances quite 
unique, as: “Did without candy—found unex- 
pectedly in Sunday trousers—used my own ma- 
chine instead of the street car—stayed home 
‘trom a picture show—carried a  suitcase— 
collected a long-standing debt—found it play- 
ing marbles—washed dishes for my mother 
(this from a boy!)—gave a shoe shine— 
made a snowman for a _ neighbor’s child— 
swept a porch—-received a tip—worked in the 
garden—found under the bed when using the 
vacuum sweeper,” etc. As soon as a card was 
thus filled, an article on the month’s progress was 
written for the “Boys’ and Girls’ Column” of the 
local paper. 

Candy sales directed by the girls and gener- 
ously patronized by the boys added frequently to 
our treasury. 

Then we had what we called the “birthday 
page” in our ledger, where each student who 
wished to, signed his name as his birthday 
arrived and donated to the library as many 
pennies as he was years old. 

SKULL CAPS. 


One week we had a sale of purple and white 
skull caps that bore the school letter in front. 
The posters advertising this drive made interest- 
ing work for the English classes, and it was quite 
gratifying to hear the many grammatical discus- 
sions which went on regarding the proper use of 
the pronouns “who” and “whom” when they were 
doing the lettering. 

A basket bail game between the girls’ team and 
five of us women teachers was next given and a 
“write-up” sent to the local paper. It might be 
hard to say whether in this case it was enthus- 
iasm for the library or the students’ desire to see 
whether the teachers were good “sports” that 
made the tickets sell so fast! 

Voluntary donations came to us from various 
sourccs throughout the year in amounts ranging 
trom forty-eight cents to five dollars. 

One student in each class was responsible for 
the collection of one cent fines for gross errors in 
compositions, such as repetition of a word, verb 
failing to agree with subject, etc. 

A play given by the public speaking department 
uncer the auspices of the Pythian Sisters was an- 
other source of income. 

A special musical and literary entertainment 
introducing an original jazz orchestra was an- 
other contribution to the library from one of the 
English teachers and her pupils. 


The usual fines for books overdue and the 
charge of five cents entitling each new subscriber 
to draw books were other small but never-failing 
additions to our bank account. 

The school spirit back of all this campaign for 
a library was nowhere more evident than in the- 
big drive which we had for the books themselves. 
We started by appropriating for our purpose 
twenty copies of “The Prince and the Pauper” 
which had been bought by a preceding English 
class. They took up very little space in our big, 
empty bookcase, but our humble beginning 
elicited the interest of our superintendent and 
English supervisor, and resulted in a donation 
from both these sources. One of our class mem- 
bers who was leaving for California gave a whole 
set of encyclopedias and a wonderful collectiom 
of literature for young people, which included 
everything from a classic pirate story to nature 
poetry! 

BOOK DRIVE. 

Our preparations, meanwhile, for a book drive 
which ‘should enlist the help of every student in 
the entire school began with a discussion in my 
English classes of every detail in regard to the 
drive about to be made, e.g., the way in which we 
should advertise it; the best methods of arous- 
ing competition among the various departments ; 
the character of the prizes to be awarded; the ap- 
pointment of committees to record daily progress 
and the slogans to be used on posters to keep up 
interest on each of the five days of the drive. 

We finally made it a contest between the 
twenty-seven home rooms. a banner being 
awarded to the one room contributing the great- 
est number of books. Blue, red and white badges 
similar to those used for premiums at county 
fairs were given in each home room to the 
students holding first, second or third place and 
a special badge to the member of the facu'ty who 
brought the greatest number individually. 

Tally cards made by the English students were 
posted in each home room to record the books as 
they were brought in and the name of the donor. 
These were in the form of posters, the slogan 
being suited whenever possible to the work done 
in that particular classroom. For example, is 
the French room it read “Donnez un Livre.” The 
halls were kept filled with posters and lists of the 
kind of books desired. I was both amused and 
pleased to find one in red ink, stating: “We don’t 
want Jesse James. We want David Copper- 
field.” Articles advertising the drive were 
written for the local paper and all parents who 
wished to show their appreciation to our school 
were asked to “Say it with books—not flowers.” 

A paper thermometer about ten feet high, 
similar to those used in the Liberty Loan drives, 
was hung in the main hall. Each degree (marked 
in black ink) stood for ten books contributed, and 
the mercury (red ink) which rose at the end of 
each day showed the progress of the campaign. 
So eager were the boys and girls to do their “bit” 
that, although the drive was not to begin until 
Monday, fifty-one books were brought in the pre- 
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‘ceding Friday. Our aim for the week was one 
thousand books, or at least one for each student 
in the building. We soon liad to make a second 
thermometer reaching the two thousand mark, 
and by the fifth day a third was even necessary, 
showing a total of two thousand three hundred 
and thirty-three books. 

We also kept posted a huge sheet on which 
after each teacher’s name came the book total 
for her room each day. The constant crowd 
around these bulletins reminded one of the scene 
when presidential election returns are being 
flashed on a screen for an eager public. 

In the weeks succeeding the drive there seemed 
to be no diminution of interest in the work of the 
library. In fact, there was considerable rivalry 
as to who should catalogue the books and serve 
on the “sticker” committee, as those were cailed 
who pasted in the card pockets. Ina sense they 
were all “stickers,” for some had even to be 
driven home to supper! 

As soon as there were enough catalogued to 
warrant starting their circulation, we had a daily 
line-up of eager subscribers after schoo!, two of 
my girls giving their time to act as librarians. 
Others served as “advisers”; that is, they studied 
the character of the books on our shelves and 
were ready to recommend to hesitating boys and 
girls something suited not only to their grade in 
school, but their personal tastes as well. 

AN ENGLISH PROJECT. 


As an English project the library was the basis 
of most of our oral and written compositions. 
Two critics were appointed in each class daily 
to sit in the back of the room and take notes on 
the quality of the English used. The one 
recorded all points in favor, the other all against 
the speaker in question. We dispensed with the 
customary hand raising or even addressing a 
chairman, anyone rising to give his ideas who 
wished to do so, the first one up, of course, hav- 
ing precedence. I was often only a pleased 
listener, the debate on some proposed action in 
regard to the library waxing so intense among 
the class members that both teachers and critics 
were forgotten; and, to my surprise, the usually 
diffident students took an active part in these 
spontaneous discussions. 

Naturally, it is vastly more interesting to write 
a composition on “How to Earn Money for Our 
Library” than on “How I Spent the Fourth of 
July,” or “The Saddest Day of My Life,” and an 
incentive to good work to know that your article 
will appear in the local paper, if judged the best in 
the class. Didn’t the lad who originated the idea 
of the cap sale have a valuable motive for prepar- 
ing an oral composition when he was appointed 
to interview the head of a large clothing firm in 
the city in order to secure a reduction on each cap 
for the benefit of the library? Exposition and 
argumentation meant something more to him 


then than the mere headings of a chapter in his 
English textbook! 
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There were many business letters to be written, 
ordering supplies for the library, and numerous 
little talks to be prepared for other classrooms, 
when we wished to advertise some new feature 
of ovr campaign. Generally these compositions 
were “tried out” on the class before offering them 
to the public, as in the case of the speech which 


presented the banner and the badges in the book 
drive. 


CO-OPERATION. 


From first to last the success of our project was 
due to co-operation. All departments of the 
school entered into the making of the library. 
From the art department we got the designs for 
tags, banner, advertising posters, book plate, etc.; 
irom the bookkeeping and mathematics depart-, 
ment, help with our financial records, necessary 
typewriting and recording of results during the 
book drive; from the manual training section the 
shelves for bookcases and the rod for the banner, 
etc.; from the domestic art, the sewing of the 
banner itself—and so the list might be extended if 
space permitted. 

The individual teachers not only gave contribu- 
tions from their own libraries, but helped in cen- 
soring, furnishing suitable book lists and interest- 
ing the general public in our growing library. 
Nowhere is the close correlation of departments 
better shown than in one instance where the art 
department presented a valuable set of history 
books, and a history teacher, with help from the 
art department regarding arrangement of pages, 
binding, illustrating, etc., made with her class an 
original bock as a gift to the library. 

There is not space to record here all the 
school’s indebtedness to outside sources, such as 
Parent-Teachers’ Association, local editors, busi- 
ness firms, etc., but we have a record of each such 
contribution to our success on the service page of 
our library ledger. 

After all, the boys and girls got something 
mere out of this project than well-filled book- 
cases! They learned to know their teachers as 
never before. As one boy expressed it, when 
working after school with some of the faculty in 
the interest of the library: “Why, I didn’t know 
teachers could be such good fun!” A common 
interest in the success of the whole affair made 
them forget personal prejudices and work side by 
side with other students whom they would have 
otherwise, perhaps, never learned to appreciate. 
They acquired a new sense of responsibility and 
a realization that they were a vital force for good, 
not only in their own school, but in the com- 
munity at large. Above all, as our young secre- 
tary expressed it: “We grew to have a desire to 
be of service whether our work received public 
recognition or not.” As I think back over the 
days of our campaign in its full meaning, I feel 
that the title of this article might well be 
changed to “The Evolution of School Spirit,” and 
is that not, after all, the essence of ail later 
worthy citizenship? 
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HIGH SCHOOL HIGH SPOTS FOR JOURNAL READERS 


[Edited by William H. Allen, Institute for Public 


194. Twelve nationalities are represented in 
the enrollment of 771 at the McKinley High 
School, Honolulu, Hawaii. The children of 
Japanese and Chinese descent constitute sixty- 
five per cent. of the total, while American and 
British descendants together number but nine 
per cent. The distribution by races and sexes 
for the other three high schools in Hawaii is 
similar. Owing to this diversity of race, special 
classes have been organized, in which the pupils 
who have a good foundation in English are 
placed, so that they will not be retarded by those 
who have only a limited knowledge of English. 

195. Exhibit cards displaying commercial raw 
materials, the different stages, and finished prod- 
ucts are worked up by each student in chemistry 
in the Hawaiian high schools. The uses of the 
finished product are also illustrated. Accom- 
panying each card is a report or essay describing 
the source of the material used, the processes it 
goes through. The children get much practice 
in collecting, organizing and using knowledge. 
The projects last year included such subjects as 
leather, explosives, cotton, sugar, rubber, stecl, 
chocolate, silk, copper, dyes, etc. 

196. Too much attention to woodwork in 
manual training and not enough to other 
materials obtains throughout eighty-five per 
cent. of the Wisconsin schools. Former Super- 
intendent Cary, in his “Educational Progress in 
Wisconsin,” urged that metal, cement and 
electrical work be added.  Instituting these 
materials will stimulate the boy’s constructive 
tendency and bring him into touch with 
materials which form the bases of a number of 
our greatest industries. 

197. Information on “sex education” has been 
secured by questionnaires answered by more 
than 6,000 high schools as to the need for sex 
education in high schools, the extent of such 
teaching at present, and the matter and method 
of such instruction. A pamphlet by the United 
States Commissioner of Education is in prep- 
aration which will embody not only the results 
of this study, but also the results of the work 
of a special committee formed in 1919 to prepare 
a manual on sex instruction in the high schools. 

198. A new course of study for junior and 
senior high schools has just been issued by West 


Virginia. It is not bound by dead hands except 
in spots. For help on vocational guidance, 
thrift, English and sociology, try it. With 


United States history from 1700 is coupled con- 
temporary civilization; with United States his- 
tory from 1760 is coupled current events. Ask 
State Superintendent George M. Ford, Charles- 
ton, West Va. 

199. “What do you think of our schools?” was 
the gist of the questionnaires sent out by the 
superintendent of the Fairport schools to the 


Service, 1125 Amsterdam Avenue, New York City.] 


graduates, non-graduates, the business and pro- 
fessional people of Fairport, New York. Some 
of the business and professional people objected 
to the general tendency to lawlessness and poor 
discipline in schools at large, others felt that 
high school graduates ought to fit better into 
commercial life; “lack of ability to concentrate” 
was another charge brought against the Fairport 
students, and the lack of moral and religious 
training evidenced by their disregard for the 
worth-while things of life. The teachers sug- 
gested the addition of commercial courses. 
Superintendent H. Claude Hardy published a full 
and frank result of his investigation. 

200. A code of citizenship worked out by the 
junior high schaol students, Ardmore, Okla., has 
since been adopted by the pupils of every school 
in the city. Boys and girls who seek strong and 
serviceable citizenship to become good Ameri- 
cans, bind themselves to the following laws of 
life: “I will be honest. An honest person will 
not lie, cheat, steal or conceal others in wrong- 
doing.” “I will be loyal. A good citizen is loyal 
to home, school, city, state and nation.” There 
are thirteen of these, all equally good. Write to 
Superintendent C. W. Richards. 

201. Suggested books on the Great War for 

tenth grade reading are: J. M. Barrie’s “Echoes 
from the War,” Clarke’s “A Treasury of War 
Poetry,” James Oppenheim’s “War and Laugh- 
ter,” Coningsby Dawson’s “Carry On,” “Letters 
in War-Time,” “The Glory of the Trenches,” 
Mary Roberts Rinehart’s “Kings, Queens and 
Pawns,” “The Amazing Interlude,” Edmond 
Genet’s “War Letters,” Kipling’s “Sea Warfare,” 
Ralph Connor’s “The Major,” Dunsany’s “Tale 
of War,” H. G. Wells’ “Mr. Britling Sees It 
Through.” 
- 202. The cultivation of pleasing voices is 
stressed in the Cieveland high schools. In con- 
nection with the drills for clear enunciation is 
given physical exercise to gain muscular control. 
Original pantomimes are worked out by the chil- 
dren, and extemporaneous talks of two or three 
minutes’ length on current topics given. Ask 
superintendent. 

203. “Thrift Incorporated” will be the name 
of schocl savings accounts by next fall, due to 
the co-operation of the banks of the city, in the 
schools of Fond du Lac, Wis., R. W. Fairchild, 
superintendent. 

204. Character education, the six features of 
which are: Morals, manners, respect for prop- 
erty, safety, thrift and patriotism, was added last 
semester to the course of study in the Fond du 
Lac High School. 

205. Art, music, drama and dancing were 
combined in the presentation of the operetta, 
“Tne House That Jack Built,” given at the 
Garrick Theatre by 275 pupils of Fond du Lae, 
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Wisconsin. The house itself furnished novel 
scenery, and was designed and built by one of the 
high school boys. 

206. A “running short” special report, enroll- 
ment and the marks of the pupils in the high 
school was sent to the board of education and 
the parents of pupils in Middletown, Conn., 
schools in October. This urged closer attention 
on the part of the parents to the work of the 
children during the pace-setting first days. 
Ask Superintendent Edward B. Sellen for his 
“follow-the-red-line” report. 

207. The enrollment in the high schools of 
West Virginia has more than trebled in the last 
ten years, and yet the high schools of the state 
are not reaching more than forty per cent. of the 
young people they ought to reach! The number 
of high schools also has trebled in that time, and 
yet there are scores of communities without high 
schools, and thousands of boys and girls of high 
school age who are not within reach of a good 
school. In 1909 there was no standardization of 
high schools in the state. Owing to the fact that 
the law contained no definition. of the term, 
many schools called themselves high schools in 
which not a single high school subject was 
taught; some of these held school only six or 
seven months a year. The courses of study now 
prescribed for the high school by the State Board 
of Education are well-planned, modern courses, 
libraries have been installed in most of the 
schools, and vocational training; in commercial 
subjects is being successfully carried on. 

208. High school scholarships: Hugh Potter 
Baker, dean of the New York State College of 
Forestry, established camps, credits and scholar- 
ships for boy scouts; David Gibbs, superin- 
tendent, Meriden, Conn., three scholarships given 
to high school students; Ellis U. Graff, superin- 
tendeut, Indianapolis, Ind., established a scholar- 
ship fund of $25,000, given by trustee for manual 
training high school students; W. F. Martin, 
superintendent, Dublin, Ga., established medals 
and scholarships ; Superintendent H. H. Murphy, 
Hudson-on-Hastings High School, received from 
patron a fund of $800 for one high school pupil 
yearly; Katherine Devereux Blake, principal, 
Public School No. 6, New York City, secured 
scholarships for needy pupils in Manhattan 
Trade School—From Who’s Who and Why in 
After-War Education. 

209. A Boosters’ Club, to help put over any- 
thing the school may undertake, a story-telling 
club, to foster the gift of story telling, and a han- 
dicraft club, to make anything from dolls’ furni- 
ture to a real home, have been organized in 


Batesville (Ark.) High School this fall. 


Speaking of enemies, don’t have them. Don't fight. 
Don’t get even. Ignore. Life is too short for grudges 
and vengeance. Go on. Let the other fellow stew. You 
keep sweet. Nothing can punish him worse. If a man 
doesn’t like you, keep away from him. It’s a large roomy 
world. And, thank God, there is always another side of 
the street—Frank Crane. 
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MODERN TIMES AND THE LIVING PAST 

[“Modern Times and the Living Past.” By Henry W. 
Elson, Litt. D.. New York, Cincinnati and Chicago: 
American Book Company. Illustrated. Cloth. 760 
pages.] 

What the school world has needed is a one- 
volume history of the world from pre-historic 
times to the present, a story written by a master 
mind and a master hand, a story in which the 
writer enters into the action of each period with 
devotion to its controlling personality, and ap- 
preciation of vital factors. 

Dr. Henry W. Elson has not allowed himself to 
be hastened, has not yielded to the demand for 
speed, but has taken time to learn every function- 
ing detail, to weigh every event in its relation to 
its past and future, to eliminate incidents that 
were historically insignificant however thrilling 
they may have been transiently. He has also 
written every paragraph as though he were in a 
prize contest. 

The publishers have not been one whit behind 
the author in their aspiration to make the book 
of the day through maps and illustrations. 

The story of prehistoric man is brief as cir- 
cumstances demand, but it is entirely adequate. 
In twenty pages with fifty illustrations of men 
in industrial action and the implements of that 
age a student can appreciate the throbbing life 
of these very ancient peoples. 

So on down the ages Mr. Elson magnifies con- 
troiling factors and vivifies significant figures in 
the making of each era, grouping results in mar- 
velously complete maps and beautifully realistic 
pictures. 

Then, the master stroke of the book is in the 
last 125 pages, in which he’reveals the civic, in- 
dustrial, commercial, naval, military transforma- 
tions, every phase of which was essential to the 
creation of the extreme which culminated in the 
after-war Russia, the war-producing Germany, 
the sacrificial spirit of France, the determined 
purpose of England and ultimately the enlist- 
ment of the United States. 

With a skill and foresight most brilliantly 
heroic he closes the wonderfully-told story with 
a chapter on “The Problems of 1921.” 
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ART THAT EDUCATES 

[“Drawing from Memory and Mind Picturing.” By 
R. Catterson-Smith. Edited by F. Morley Fletcher. 
New York and London: Sir Isaac Pitman & Son. Il- 
strated. Cloth.] 

The educational progressive achievement so 
much in evidence makes new and large demands 
upon teachers of drawing, for the ideal in learn- 
ing drawing has radically changed. 

R. Catterson-Smith in “Drawing from Mem- 
ory and Mind Picturing,” published by Sir Isaac 
Pitman & Son, meets the new need with the 
highest art and great skill. 

“No bird soars too high if he soars with his 
own wings,” a saying of William Blake, is the key 
note of the Catterson-Smith leadership in draw- 
ing. Every teacher will do well to read this latest 
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book by this notable master in art education. It 
is the latest word in pedagogy as well as in art. 

No one who reads with care “Drawing From 
Memory and Mind Picturing” can ever teach any 
subject in the time-honored way. In every sub- 
ject, as well as in drawing, there must be “in- 
crease of artistic power.” In this book every page 
suggests ways and means of increasing one’s 
knowledge of latent powers. In subjects other 
than art creative thinking is indispensable and 
this book gives many inspirations calculated to 
stimulate creative thinking. 

More than one half the book is devoted to illus- 
trations drawn by students from memory. They 
are certainly a revelation of the possibilities 
under such leadership. 


REAL WEALTH OF NATIONS 


[“The Real Wealth of Nations, or A New Civilization 
and Its Economic Foundations.” By John S. Hecht, 
Fellow of Royal Economic Society. Yonkers-on- 
Hudson: The World Book Company. Cloth. 350 
pages. | 

Educators of all ranks need to read along broad 
lines, need to read after men who are pioneers of 
thought, especially at present of economic 
thought. It is of the utmost importance that 
school men and women read after masters whose 
thinking is quite different from that to which 
they are accustomed. From this standpoint 
Hecht’s “The Real Wealth of Nations” is of ines- 
timable value. That he is a master one early 
realizes. That he is not cranky or flighty is 
equally evident. His conclusions are often quite 
discomforting to those who have been following 
their leaders. 

One must realize at first that Hecht is not sat- 
isfied with any system of government that is or 
that has ever been. One must appreciate from the 
first that the author’s interpretation of the real 
wealth of nations is so fundamental that it is 
revising all economic thinking. 

Hecht has a view of real wealth that is as dis- 
concerting to traditional economists as_ the 
Copernican theory was to the traditional scien- 
tists when Jamestown was settled. 

Here is a sample suggestive paragraph: “The 
real wealth of any nation depends not upon its 
size, natural wealth, nor man-wealth, but solely 
upon the quality of its inhabitants, as indicated by 
the rate of its production of material wealth, ani 
by the use it makes of its leisure.” 

Personally we have found this book most stim- 
ulating, much’ like a visit to Luther Burbank’s 
creative gardens. It unsettles most of my 
economic theories, but it gives me a feeling that 
] am on my way to a new world, much as I felt 
when I spent a week in the under-four-thousand 
cities in Cuyahoga County, where the high 
schools increased the enrollment forty per cent. 
this year and four hundred per cent. in seven 
years, just because there were new ideals for high 
schools, 


I do not know what my final thought will be 
about “The Real Wealth of Nations,” but I know 
that I shall know why I arrive where I do arrive 
when my thinking is clarified. I shall always be 
grateful to John S. Hecht for making me think 
over again many things that I thought I had 
finished thinking about. 


COMMUNITY CIVICS. 

{“Community Civics for City Schools.” By Arthur 
William Dunn. Boston, New York, Chicago: D. C. 
Heath & Company. Cloth. Illustrated, 582 pages.] 

One of the really great achievements in public 
service through the schools is the publication of 
“Community Civics,” which presents the re- 
sponsibility of city citizenship as it has not been 
presented hitherto. 

Arthur William Dunn’s experience as well as 
his capacity for seizing upon controlling facts in 
all public situations enables him to know what to 
say and how to say it. He has acquired the sci- 
ence of getting significant information in its re- 
lationship and the art of magnifying vital fea- 
tures which are functioning in city life for ill and 
for good. 

“Community Civics” makes the community 


_mean more than any one else has made it mean, 


at least as interpreted for school use. He groups 
it all in twenty-eight chapters ranging from “Our 
Common Purpose in Community Life” through 
“A World Community,” “Earning a Living,” 
“Team Work in Industry,” “Team Work in Taxa- 
tion” to “How We Govern Ourselves.” 

Rarely has any one made better use of illustra- 
tions than Mr. Dunn makes of more than two 
hundred pictures every one of which is illuminat- 
ing to the limit. 

The publishers have done their part in the art 
of book making as pedagogically as has the au- 
thor done his part psychologically. We can think 
of nothing that could have been done by author 
or publisher to make “Community Civics for 
City Life” more serviceable than this book is. 
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A NEW YORK SCHOOLMASTER IN THE 
TWENTIETH CENTURY 

[“Beggars’ Gold.” A Story by Ernest Poole. Illus- 
trated by Charles K. Stevens. New York: The Macmillan 
Company.] 

In this book Ernest Poole has told the story of 
a schoolmaster in New York City who had in his 
soul the spirit of socialistic adventure but met the 
duties of life as a schoolmaster in the great city. 
The story reveals the early ambition to be a 
writer, how he had sacrificed much in his effort 
to write a life of Theodore Roosevelt. It was a 
disappointment and he returned to his school and 
remained a teacher from 1900 to 1918, when in an 
effort to be true to what seemed to him heroic 
he was accused of being non-American and was 
dismissed by the New York Board of Education. 
It is probably the best true-to-life story that will 
be written of a noble schoolmaster at home, in 
community life, in peace and war and after war, 
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It is a thrilling story. It has much less of 
tragedy in it than one would expect of such a 
story at the hands of Ernest Poole. It is remark- 
ably sane for a story with such a setting. It isa 
schoolmaster’s story without a companion piece 
in literature we think. All the acts are simple in 
setting and interesting in anticipation. We are 
sure that the Socialists will be disappointed, for 
there are no tragedies equal to the anticipation 
created. 

We confess to some disappointment when we 
consider the real purpose of the author. He 
claims to have written the book in the interest of 
increasing the salaries of teachers who are dig- 
ging up gold while kept on beggar’s pay. 

The title of the book, “Beggars’ Gold,” signi- 
fies teachers digging gold on beggars’ wages, 
but there is little in the story that justifies the 
title, bui it is an interesting schoolmaster’s story 
all the same. 
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LITTLE FRIENDS IN FEATHERS 
[“Little Friends in Feathers.” By Inez N. MeFee. 
With illustrations in color and half-tone. Newark, N. J.: 
Barse & Hopkins. Cloth. 240 pages.] 


This beautiful book is for bird lovers, old and 
young, for the author while scientifically true 
technicaily presents a genuinely popular introduc- 
tion to the whole subject of native birds. Miss 
McFee makes the bird lover love birds more and 
wins those who have been indifferent to their 
charms, fascinated with their beauty and their 
life. 

Among the birds and families chosen are the 
robin, bluebird, thrushes, woodpeckers, king- 
fisher, bluejay, sparrows, finches, grosbeaks, 
blackbirds, tanagers, flycatchers, wrens, swal- 
lows, mocking-birds, cedar waxwing, warblers, 
vireos, cuckoos, hummingbird and several dis- 
tinctively winter birds, such as the chickadee and 
nuthatch. Over seventy species are discussed. 

Naturally a book of this type is aided also by its 
pictures, and the present one is no exception. 
There are eight full-color plates from the Na- 
tional Association of Audubon Societies, together 
with numerous drawings in half-tone, which are 
inserted intimately into the text. Altogether the 
book in text, picture and general attractiveness 
leaves little to be desired. It is distinctly a 
“friendly” book, as its name implies. 
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RECENT HISTORY OF THE UNITED 
STATES 

[“Recent History of the United States.” By Frederic 

L. Paxson, University of Wisconsin. Boston, New York, 

Chicago: Houghton Mifflin Company. Cloth. 603 pages.] 


So far as we know, no one has apprectated as 
does Professor Paxson the fact that the new 
United States has been created since 1877. Per- 
sonally this buok is mest appealing to.us, for our 
direct interest in public affairs dates from the in- 
auguration of President Hayes, the first Presi- 
dent with whom we were personally acquainted 
while he was President. 
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This volume on “Recent History of the United 
States” deals with facts honestly, yet tactfully. 
It tells the story of the transition from Grant, the 
soldier President, to Hayes, a man of peace, 
a man whose emphasis on civic righteous- 
ness and national virtues, the first words that 
rang out for temperance and the homely virtues, 
was of national significance. 

Nothing in Dr. Paxson’s book is more charac- 
teristic than that he gives much credit to Johns 
Hopkins University, opened in 1876 with an ad- 
dress by Thomas Huxley, for the transformation 
of American sentiment. Nowhere have we seen 
as clearly set forth as here the significance of the 
creation of the university idea as distinct from 
the college thought. We have never before real- 
ized that the proportion of college students was 
scarcely half as great in 1869 as in 1830. In 1850 
there were 25 per cent. more college students per 
million than in 1869 (497 in 1850, 392 in 1869). 

So far as we know, no other historian has ap- 
preciated as has Paxson the part that Eliot of 
Harvard (1869), White of Cornell and McCosh of 
Princeton (1868), Angell at Michigan and Porter 
at Yale (1871), Alice Freeman Palmer at Welles- 
ley (1872), Gilman at Johns Hopkins (1876) 
played in the making of the new United States. 

It was our pleasure to be a delegate from Mas- 
sachusetts in the famous St. Louis Republican 
national convention in 1896, and we can interpret 
Professor Paxson’s magnifying the influence of 
that conveation and its aftermath upon the mak- 
ing of the new United States, but the high point 
in this fascinating book is the part that Theodore 
Roosevelt played in and after the Philadelphia 
Republican national convention in 1900, a conven- 
tion in which it was our privilege to have a part. 

No one has given Theodore Roosevelt as dis- 
criminating recognition as has Professor Paxson. 


SCHOOL EXPENDITURES 


The National Security League, 17 East 49th 
street, New York City, issues an _ interesting 
study of the expenditures of the ten American 
cities with more then 500,000 population. 

For schools Los Angeles pays the most per 

inhabitant, $10.88. Boston is second, $9.11. Then 
New York, $8.19, Pittsburgh $8.14, Cleveland 
$7.49, St. Louis $6.97, Detroit $6.58, Chicago 
$6.57, Philadelphia $5.35 and Baltimore $3.74. 
_ This is full of seeming impossibilities. | Los 
Angeles puts almost three times as much into 
the education of her ehildren as Baltimore does, 
and twice as much as Philadelphia. 

For all purposes, however, Boston expends 
$35.06 per capita and Los Angeles $26.62 or 31 
per cent. more, and Pittsburgh and New York 
are both ahead of Los Angeles. 

For health Pittsburgh expends 97 cents per 
capita and Los Angeles but 57 cents. Boston, 
Cleveland, Chicago, Detroit, New York are all 
above Los Angeles. 


Enrollment in Wisconsin high schools has 
more than doubled in the last ten years, 
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CUBBERLEY’S LEADERSHIP 


It has been as inspiring as it has been interest- 
ing to follow the professional activities of . Ell- 
wood P. Cubberley since he graduated from In- 
diana University thirty years ago. There has not 
been a dull day in his career. 
He was the youngest college 
president in the United 
States when he gave Vin- 
cennes University a lively 
pace. As superintendent of 
San Diego, California, he 
was as much in evidence as 
was any school man on the 
Pacific Coast. It is almost 
a quarter of a century since 
David Starr Jordan put the 
fate of the Department of 
Education of Stanford Uni- 
versity in the hands of Mr. 
Cubberley at the most criti- 
cal time in the University’s 
history. 

Today the School of Edu- 
cation at Stanford is one of 
the best in the United States. 
No school man more 
highly appreciated for what 
he is doing, none has written 
so much without having 
written anything hastily or heedlessly. None has 
demonstrated more scholarly attainments, more 
professional sagacity or maintained a more even 
balance between what zealots wanted and what 
the public would not stand for. 

Dr. Cubberley could lecture everywhere had he 
the time, and he could survey everything if he 
thought it worth his while. 

He has found time, because of his systematic 
life and his winnowing things worth while from 
the chaff of opportunity, to write twelve of the 


ELLWOOD P. CUBBERLEY 


best books on education that have come from the 
press. 

No one has done for the history of education 
anything comparable to his “History of Educa- 
tion” and “Readings on the 
History of Education,” two 
masterful volumes which are 
as interesting reading as 
they are professionaily in- 
forming. These books are 
in the series known as “The 
Riverside Textbooks in Edu- 
cation” edited by Dr. Cub- 
berley for the Houghton 
Mifflin Company, a series in 
which there are now thirty- 
three volumes. 

Dr. Cubberley is still 
young, is still growing, is 
still producing more = and 
more educationally, schol- 
arly and professionally pro- 
gressive work. 

One of the most notable 
features of Dr. Cubberley 
and Stanford is the fact that 
he has no disposition to go 
elsewhere and that neither 
Terman nor any other of 
Cubberley’s associates has the slightest desire 
to move. It is quite refreshing to see a depart- 
ment of education where a university and the 
section of the country where they are, make it 
sufficiently interesting to all the workers to 
desire to stay. 

One highly contributing factor is the oppor- 
tunity offered for a scholarly life which con- 
tributes to profitable book production. Every- 
thing at Stanford makes for profit as well as for 
peace. 


WORK: A SONG OF TRIUMPH 


Work! Thank God for the might of it, 

The ardor, the urge, the delight of it— 
Work that springs from the heart’s desire, 
Setting the brain and the soul on fire— 
Oh, what is so good as the heat of it, 

And what is so glad as the beat of it, 

And what is so kind as the stern command, 
Challenging brain and heart and hand? 


Work! Thank God for the pride of it, 
For the beautiful, conquering tide of it, 
Sweeping the life in its furious flood, 
Thrilling the arteries, cleansing the blood, 
Mastering stupor and dull despair, 
Moving the dreamer to do or dare. 
Oh, what is so good as the urge of it, 
And what is so glad as the surge of it, 
And what is so strong as the stimmons deep, 
Rousing the torpid soul from sleep? 


Work! Thank God for the swing of it, 

For the clamoring, hammering ring of it, 

Passion of labor daily hurled 

On the mighty anvils of the world. 

Oh, what is so fierce as the flame of it? 

And what is so huge as the aim of it? 

Thundering on through dearth and doubt, 

Calling the plan of the Maker out, 

Work, the Titan; Work, the friend, 

Shaping the earth to a glorious end, 

Draining the swamps and blasting the hills, 

Doing whatever the Spirit wills— 

Rending a continent apart, 

To answer the dream of the Master heart. 

Thank God for a world where none may shirk— 

Thank God for the splendor of work! 
—Angela Morgan in Outlook, 
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SECRETARY CRABTREE 


Rately has any one risen with an occasion as 
has J. W. Crabtree, secretary of the National 
Education Association. 

Today the Association has elegant head- 
quarters at 1201 Sixteenth Street in Washington. 
No United States department has <4 better- 
equipped office than has he. There is every fea- 


‘ture of office furnishing and office attendants 


that can make for efficiency. 


The increase of one thousand per cent. in mem- - 


bership multiplies many phases of office activity 
one thousand per cent. The publication of a 
monthly bulletin of magazine size and mailing it 
to nearly 90,000 members is a man-size job with 
quite an array of helpers. Mr. Crabtree has se- 
lected Mr. Erlander and Mr. Morgan, high speed 
experts, to guide and direct certain phases of this 
enlarged work. 

But there is higher functioning that Mr. Crab- 
tree cannot delegate. The fact that the head- 
quarters are in Washington and the fact that the 
headquarters resemble Federal proportion and 
appearance bring to the Secretary opportunities 
which have never been dreamed of before, such 
as come to no other Association of the kind in the 
country. 

Senators, Representatives, members of the 
President’s Cabinet have reason to call upon the 
National Education Association through its sec- 
retary for all sorts of personal and official assist- 
ance, and Mr. Crabtree is a past master in the art 
of adapting himself and his headquarters to all 
such opportunities. He never hurries, never talks 
too much, never gives away semi-confidences. 
He is a born diplomat. 

He lets Mr. Magill, who is a master cam- 
paigner in promotion, meet opponents of well- 
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defined measures, but Mr. Crabtree with wonder- 
ful diplomacy uses the National Education head- 
quarters for the service of everybody who has a 
worthy cause. In his way Mr. Crabtree irons out 
all sorts of wrinkles, 

Professionally we are more proud than ever of 
the National Education Association, of. its head- 
quarters, of its secretary and of all of his head- 
quarters associates, 


ARIZONA COLLEGE OF EDUCATION 


The State University of Arizona has created a 
College of Education with J. O. Creager as 
dean. Things have been a-doing in Arizona of 
late, and even if President Von Klein Smid has 
yielded to the great temptation presented in the 
presidency of the University of Southern Cali- 
fornia he is recognized as the propelling and 
compelling factor in greatly magnifying the 
university of which he has been the head for 
several years, the only president who has had 
conditions or who has made conditions which” 
have made for uniform and stable efficiency. 

The local Tucson paper says :— 

“Rapid increase of enrollment in courses for 
teachers and demand on the part of young men 
for courses bearing upon school administration 
created problems which could only be met by a 
new organization. A College of Education, au- 
thorized by the Board of Regents and the Faculty 
to offer its own courses and recommend its own 


‘degrees, is the natural solution. Such a college 


will rank, as a professional school, with colleges 
of engineering, agriculture, law, etc., and will 
dignify the profession of teaching by placing it 
upon a par with other professions.” 

Dr. J. O. Creager was dean of the College of 
Education in the University of Wyoming for 
eight years, was for two years Commissioner of 
Education of Wyoming and was for four years 
president of the State Normal School, Flagstaff, 
Arizona. 

In regard to the College of Education Dean 
Creager says 

“Never before have prospects looked so hopeful 
for a real profession of teaching. Higher stand- 
ards are rapidly being created, salaries have risen 
apace with such standards, until honest prepara- 
tion for a genuine profession is being justified. 
Young men, as well as women, are realizing the 
new opportunities for genuine service that lie 
open and are preparing for administrative posi- 
tions. The new College of Education hopes to be 
able thus to meet the new demands arising and to 
do its share in the work of building a greater 
Arizona.” 

Arizona enters upon a new career with every. 
prospect pleasing. 

PRIZES FOR HISTORY STUDIES 


Prizes totaling $7,500 are offered “Original 
Studies in American History.” The Committee 
of Judges for awarding the prizes consists of: 
Gaillard Hunt, State Department, Washington, 
D. C., chairman; Professor Frederick A. Cleve- 
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land, Boston University; Professor David A. 
McCabe. Princeton University; Frank I. Cobb, 
editor New York World, and John H. Edmonds, 
Chief Archivist, Commonwealth of Massachu- 
setts. A better committee could not have been 
selected. For particulars, address Knights of 
Columbus Historical Commission, 199 Massachu- 
setts Avenue, Boston, Mass. 


CREATIVE PUBLISHERS 


Personality in school book publishing is more 
in evidence than usual. Personality is entirely 
different from personalties, of which, fortunately, 
there are fewer evidences than in times past. 

While one sometimes hears criticisms because 
this is an era of “higher criticism,” and lower 
criticism as well, there has never been a time in 
more than fifty years when there was so little 
cause for criticism as now, when one could say 
with fairly good grace: “Behold how good and 
how pleasant it is for brethren to dwell together 
in unity.” The fraternity now welcomes a new 
publishing house with distinct personality, es- 
pecially as in the case of Harcourt, Brace and 
Company, who have a creative personality. 

These young men, as classmates, were gradu- 
ated from Columbia seventeen years ago, and 
both became active in the management of the 
Henry Holt Company till three years ago, Mr. 
Harcourt as secretary of the company and Mr. 
Brace as head of the manufacturing department. 
For two years Mr. Howe, also of the Holt Com- 
pany, was in the partnership, but last January 
Mr. Howe retired and the company name became 
Harcourt, Brace and Company. 

There has been slight attempt to encroach upon 
the field of any existing publishing business. 
They have specialized on fiction and general lit- 
erature, publishing a majority of the “best 
sellers” in fiction and creating a real school lit- 
erature. 

They have many collections heretofore un- 
available for schools and colleges, such as 
“Baker’s Modern American Plays,” ‘“One-Act 
Plays by Modern Authors,” edited by Dr. Helen 
Louise Cohen, of the Washington Irving High 
School; Rees’ “Modern American Prose Selec- 
tions,” a collection of modern essays; Heydrick’s 
“Americans <All,” a collection of short stories in- 
terpreting phases of American life, and Unter- 
meyer’s collections of “Modern American” and 
“Modern British Poetry.” 
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EXTENSION INVASION OF MASSACHU- 
SETTS 


It was certainly a great achievement for Dean 
Russell of Teachers College to bring James F. 
Hosic from Chicago to New York, but it is a 
much greater service to education to provide for 
his extension work. For instance, he spends one 
day each week in Eastern Massachusetts, with 
classes totaling nearly four hundred in the cities 
of Brockton, Quincy and Haverhill. These 
teachers-in-service are registered students of 
Teachers College, Columbia University, and pay 
their regular one-course semester fee and they 


do university work in the course they have under 
Professor Hosic, 

The significance of this is that there is no big- 
ger man in the University faculty than is James 
F. Hosic, and there is no more attractive educa- 
tional speaker or-more skilful teacher than he. 
He knows his subject masterfully and he knows 
how to inspire and lead his students to know the 
subject, and when, at the end of the course, they 
demonstrate that they have a masterful knowl- 
edge of the subject they receive definite Univer- 
sity credit. Practically every city of 20,000 or 
more population in Eastern Massachusetts wants 
a Hosic course. Extension courses are the next 
great universal university activity. 
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ONE HUNDRED PER CENT. HABIT 


One of the significant signs of the times is the 
large number of cities in all sections of the coun- 
try who have a one hundred per cent. record in 
membership in the National Education Associa- 
tion, the State Association and the State Sec- 
tional Association. It has become a habit. They 
expect to do it as naturally as they expect to look 
after their personal affairs. No one rejoices in 


‘this more than we do. We know of no one who 


has been as uniformly and intensely interested in 
the educational association idea nationally and 
in every state as we have, and it is a great per- 
sonal satisfaction to see the teachers of America 
proiessionalizing themselves in this way. 
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AND CLEVELAND ALSO 


Superintendent R. G. Jones has the comfort of 
knowing that his white heat, up-to-the-minute 
educational program is fully appreciated. Be- 
cause a majority of the Board of Education was 
to be elected on November 8, and because there 
would be no opportunity to elect a majority of 
the Board again for several years, and because 
there are always a goodly number of persons who 
would like to change the majority of any Board 
there was quite a bluster in opposition, but 
Cleveland, as usual, gave a good majority for the 
policies of the Board which is one hundred per 
cent. loyal to Superintendent Jones and his ad- 
ministration. It is surely a good school year. 


ELYRIA’S PROGRESS 
The teacher training problem is being solved in 
many different ways. A County-City Normal 
School is one of Ohio’s ways of meeting the situ- 
ation. Elyria has a fine school of this kind with 
thirty-five earnest student-teachers. 
Superintendent F. M. Shelton has seen Elyria 
go forward by leaps and bounds. The teachers, 
a hundred per cent. of them, have established 
the habit of paying their annual dues in the Na- 
tional Education Association, the State Associa- 
tion and the Northeastern Ohio Association. 
The citizens are doing their part cheerfully, pro- 
viding new buildings with every modern appoint- 
ment and adequate grounds. _ 


The telephone is improving enunciation, 
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LATEST MUSIC APPEAL 


[The New Beacon Operettas: “The Stolen Flower 
Queen, A Child’s Mid-Summer Night’s Dream.” An Oper- 
etta in one act. Libretto by Douglas Whitehead. Music 
by G. A. Grant-Schaefer—‘“The Trail of John and Jane, 
A Near Tragedy.” An Operetta for children. Libretto 
by Anna Jane Hornwell. Music by Daniel Protheroe. 
Boston, New York, Chicago: Silver, Burdett & Company.]} 

School music is coming into its own so uni- 
versally and so ardently that the demand fer 
opportunities to meet public expectation is 
boundless. 

There are few cities now in which all students 
and all pupils above the fifth grade are not 
keenly and intelligently appreciative of good 
music, so appreciative that it is not easy to pro- 
vide an adequate supply of varied near-classic 
new music. 

All this is a part of the great educational 
movement to make the school function in the 
joys of life as well as in its responsibilities. The 
seriousness of learning has been so intense, so 
duty-doing that only those who were talent- 
minded went willingly to school. 

For a time school music was so much of a 
lesson-learning performance that it promoted 
antagonism to the school with those who had no 
ear for music. 

All this is changing rapidly. Appreciation %7 
music is one of the features of schools which 
acts as a magic charm for practically all chil- 
dren. The rhythm and melody have been so 
successfully cultivated through school music 
that every music feature has been as tonic as a 
crisp morning air in autumn. 

To all this there is now added the thrill of 


' dramatic literary adventure, giving an air of the 


expectant curiosity of the novelist. School 
music therefore functions in a series of fasci- 
nating features. 

We have seen no better demonstration of all 
this than in “The New Beacon Operettas,” in 
which every art of poet and composer conspires 
to make musical appreciation irresistible. 

A sunset over which we all rave is no different 
materially from any other sunset. The sun is 
the same, the atmosphere is the same, earth and 
sky are the same, but in some highly scientific 
combination of sun and atmosphere there is a 
coloring that no human artist has ever ade- 
quately interpreted, a scientific moving picture 
that is not the same for any five minutes, was 
never the same before since sun and earth were 
created, and will never be the same again. 

Seven eights will always be fifty-six. The 
nominative case will always be nominative. The 
Latin declensions will always be the same, but 
no two renditions of an operetta will ever have 
just the same appeal on any two occasions. It 
is a new work of art every time. 

Music is the one appeal that never wears out. 
“Dixie” stirs an audience the hundredth time 
with fully as much refreshing relish as it did the 
first time. This is why music functions as does 
nothing else. 
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THE VASTNESS OF NEW YORK 


It is impossible to have any adequate concep- 
tion of the school requirements of New York 
City. 

The enrollment at the opening of the schools 
this year was 909,858 ! 

That is an initial enrollment equal to the entire 
population of Montana, Wyoming, Idaho and 
Nevada. What will the enrollment be for the 
entire school year? 

There were 126,000 children who could not get 
seats in the schools where they belong. That is 
about one in seven. Alarming, no doubt, but 
remember that is not saying that there were 
126,000 more children than there are seats, for the 
population of New York ebbs and flows, and 
many thousands are in a different district in Sep- 
tember than they. were in May. There are many 
vacant chairs somewhere, as well as too many 
children elsewhere. 

The facts show how impossible it is to have 
just as many seats in every school as there are 
children for those seats. Race suicide is not 
New York’s besetting sin. 

There are a third more pupils on part time in 
October, 1921, than there were in October, 1920, 
or 40,000 more. We assume that Mayor Hylan 
was entirely honest four years ago when he 
criticised the Gary plan for not providing seats 
for all the pupils. If honest} he was certainly 
ignorant as to what would be required to keep 
pace with the enrollment. 

Dr. Ettinger, who has grown up with the sys- 
tem, who eats and sleeps with the educational 
problems of the city, is always a marvel to us, for 
there are many other problems as tragic as are 
those of providing seats, and he has never lost 
control of any situation—the handling of a school 
system as great as of Boston, Worcester and 
Springfield, of Cambridge, Somerville, Brookline 
and Newion, of Lowell, Lawrence and Haverhill, 
of Lynn and Salem, of Beverly, Newburyport 
and Gloucester, of Brockton, New Bedford, Fall 
River and Taunton, of Chelsea, Revere, Malden, 
Melrose and Medford, of Westfield, Holyoke, 
Chicopee and Northampton, of Waltham and 
Fitchburg, and of every city in Maine, New 
Hampshire and Vermont. 

There will be practically a million children en- 
rolled in the New York schools this year. They 
will cover the widest conceivable range of ability 
and non-ability, of the homes of saints and sin- 
ners, of the homes of culture and ignorance, of 
100 per cent. Americans and 100 per cent. non- 
Americans. 

Add to the conditions the fact that Dr. Ettinger 
and his associates in supervision and teaching are 
attempting to do for the near-million children 
every good thing that is being attempted in any 
and ail of the cities of New England. 


Department of Superintendence, Chicago, Febru- 
ary 27-March 4, 1922. 
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SUGGESTION AS A MEANS OF AMERICANIZATION 


BY GARRY C, MYERS, PH, D. 


Cleveland School of Education, Cleveland 


When the writer and his teachers developed | 


the Army Lessons in English at Camp Upton he 
assumed that positive suggestion was the most 
effectual tool for the control of human conduct. 

The illiterate soldier read as his first sentence, 
“IT want to learn good English,” which was un- 
doubtedly an expression of his most ardent wish. 
Consequently, he seemed to read that first sen- 
tence with an appreciable expression of emotion. 
This sentence soon was followed by the sentence, 
“T want to learn to write a letter home.” In- 
deed, the illiterate soldier’s chief reason for 
learning to read and write was to be able to 
write home. Leading from this fundamental 
wish, the soldier read from the next lesson, “A 
good American soldier can read English. A 
good American soldier can write English. The- 
odore Roosevelt was a good American soldier. 
I want to be a good American soldier.” Not 
only does the soldier here wish to realize a desire 
to read and write, but he suggests to himself 
that in doing so he puts himself into a class with 
Theodore Roosevelt. 

In a later lesson he suggests to himself that it is 
a hard job to learn to read and write, but that a 
soldier likes a hard job. 

Such a suggestion is quite fundamental to the 
adult immigrant learner. He needs constantly to 
remind himself that he is doing a man’s size job 
and not a child’s task. To effect such suggestion 
is a very difficult task, but none the less an im- 
portant task. 

There must be no childish suggestion in what 
this learner does, in what he reads or in how he 
learns to read and write. Accordingly, when 
stories are read to him or given him to read, 
they should be selected with this principle in 
mind. To be sure, the adult immigrant, just 
learning to read English, must have lessons‘quite 
as simple as those of the first-grade child; yet 
these lessons, or their presentation or recitation, 
should in nowise suggest that they are so sim- 
ple. The adult immigrant needs, in short, ap- 
proximately adult context couched in childish 
simplicity, but not apparent childish language. 
He needs stories, moreover, much like those 
within the grasp of children of the earlier grades, 
provided those stories do not seem to him to be 
childish. 

Like the suggestion that the illiterate was in 
a class with Theodore Roosevelt was the later 
Suggestion that he was also in the class with Abe 
Lincoln. In one of the fictitious letters of his 
regular reading lessons he reads: “I just 
learned today that Abraham Lincoln was a poor 
country boy and that he did not have so good a 
chance to go to school as I have. He sat up at 
night and learned to read without a teacher after 
he had worked hard all day in the fields or in the 


woods. If Abraham were living today I am sure 
he would be proud of our school. He would be 
proud to see us learn to read and write English, 
for he would know that learning is a hard job.” 

When the writer developed and wrote these 
Army Lessons in English there was a conscious 
attempt to make as the warp and woof of the 
lessons a propaganda for that school, for more 
education by the soldier and the home folks, for 
the Army, for the United States government, and 
for America and American ideals. It was as- 
sumed that all suggestions of proper habits and 
virtues are most effective when camouflaged, and 
especially when the learner unwittingly becomes 
a teacher of those duties and ideals which it is 
desired he shall get. The learner is not told that 
he should sleep with his windows open, that he 
should brush his teeth and clothes, stand erect, 
sit erect, take care of his appearance and respect 
the great men and flag of our country. Instead 
the learner becomes a reader or a writer of a 
letter to a friend, in which he relates that he has 
developed these desirable traits, attitudes and 
virtues, and suggests indirectly or directly to this 
friend that the latter could do the same and at- 
tain the same virtues and attributes. Through- 
out, the learner suggests the very virtues to h*m- 
self which he seems to be suggesting to his 
friends. 

Because the adult illiterate soldier had little 
to think or talk about when he wrote home for 
the first time, he incorporated in his letter many 
of the ideas of the lesson-letters of his text, or 
paraphrased them, or even copied them verbatim. 
Many letters were collected in verification of 
this assertion, a few of which were published in 
the March issue of the Journal of Applied Psy- 
chology. In that article entitled “Control of Con- 
duct by Suggestion: An Experiment in Ameri- 
canization,” considerable concrete data were 
presented to show that positive suggestion to 
the illiterate soldier was very effectual. 

In all these “Army Lessons in English,” as 
well as in their more recent adaptation for civil- 
ians in the “Language of Ameyica” series,* the 
non-English-speaking adult is pictured as an in- 
dividual who is industrious, economical, self- 
sacrificing, taking advantage of America’s free 
schools and libraries, becoming familiar with 
America’s traditions, with her great men, and 
with the ideals and principles for which they 
lived. 

Whether in print or pictures or in verbal com- 
munication, it would seem that positive sugges- 
tion should be made predominant in all texts and 
programs for non-English-speaking adults in 
America. 


*Newson and Company, 
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H. G. WELLS’S “OUTLINE OF HISTORY” 

(“The Outline of History.” By H. G. Wells. Third 
Edition, being a Plain History of Life and Mankind. This 
Third Edition is revised and rearranged by the author. 
This edition is popularly styled “The School Edition.” 
New York: Macmillan Company.] 

H. G. Wells is unquestionably the most fasci- 

nating writer on public affairs in the English- 
speaking world, and he writes with intelligent 
appreciation of all that has made the world what 
it is today physically, civically, industrially, com- 
mercially, socially, educationally and religiously. 
More persons who read the English language are 
interested in what H. G. Wells says than in what 
any other living man says. 
_ Whatever may be thought of Mr. Wells’s inter- 
pretation of any given act of any given time or 
place, no one can dodge or deny the fact that for 
the first time it is clear that no study of any na- 
tion or group of nations, of this century or of any 
group of centuries, of any phase of history or 
group of phases of history is really history. 

For the first time an attempt has been made to 
view everything that has been and that is as 
though it were a part of everything that has been 
and that is. 

Master minds have studied finger tips, classify- 
ing the varieties of imprints and card-catalogu- 
ing them, so that when once a criminal’s finger 
print impressions have been taken he can be iden- 
tified more definitely than by any photograph or 
personal identification. This is a highly scientific 
achievement, but it has no appreciable relation to 
the significance of a human being’s evolution 
from birth, to adolescence, physically, mentally, 
morally and religiously. 

History, as H. G. Wells gives it to us in “The 
Outline of History,” is like a view of the evolu- 
tion of the human cell in the mother, in the babe, 
in the child, in the lad, in youth unto manhood. 

From now on no one can know even the a-b-c 
of history who has not caught a glimpse of it 
through the masterful conception which H. G. 
Wells has of real “History of Life and Mankind.” 


oo 


ENCYCLOPAEDIA AND DICTIONARY 
(“The Encyclopaedia and Dictionary of Education.” In 
four volumes, edited by Foster Watson. There are arti- 
cles by nine hundred eminent authorities. Volume 1, A 


to Edgeworth. London and New York: Sir Isaac 
Pitman and Sonas.] 


There are encyclopaedias and encyclopaedias, 
and this, which is primarily English, has a fasci- 
nation such as characterizes no other. We can 


give no description of its breadth of view or pro- 


fessional spirit so well as by a few quotations :—- 

“In the elastic sense, Charles Dickens discov- 
ered the childhood of England. He found it lying 
bruised, battered and bleeding on the highways 
of social life. The memories of his own early 


struggles and neglected upbringing fired him 


with a passionate zeal to redress its wrongs ai 
to heal its wounds; while the prevailing cynical 
indifference to the training of children evoked in 
him a resentful wrath.” There are about a 
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thousand words on Dickens as an educator, every 
sentence thrilling with unusual interpretation of 
his service to education. 

Quite different is the style of the article on 
Charles Darwin, from which we choose a sample 
paragraph: “He first familiarized the world with 
evolution as a theory based on fact. . . . He 
combined an amazing power of detailed observa- 
tion with broad inductive reasoning; he collected 
and marshaled facts ranging over a vast field, and, 
in so doing, he never neglected exceptions. His 
knowledge of detail was combined -vith a scien- 
tific imagination of the highest orde:. and witha 
profound sense of truth and impartiality towards 
his own hypotheses.” 

There is an elaborate scientific treatment of 
subjects like “Animal Education” and “Animal 
Psychology,” “Adolescence,” et al. 

While the work is distinctively English, it deals 
fairly with American institutions. From every 
point of view it is a great contribution to educa- 
tion. 


THE SIDEWALK SCENARIO . 

[“On the Sidewalk.” By Roland Corthell. Boston: 
The Cornhill Publishing Company.] 

Of all the men we know Roland Corthell sees 
the most that no one else sees, makes the most 
of the moving picture film that may be had with- 
out the spending of a penny, and “On the Side- 
walk” gives us the simple record of people and 
incidents he has seen in his morning walks across 
the business section of Boston. 

Where others are merely going from the train 
to the business office Mr. Corthell sees things of 
human interest. He is walking through living 
beings who are producing scenarios more genuine 
than anything filmed at Universal City at fabu- 
lous expense. 


a 
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THE ISOLATION PLAN 


{“The Isolation Plan: With Papers on the Covenant.” 
By William H: Blymer. Boston: The Cornhill Publish- 
ing Company. Cloth. 152 pages.] 


Mr. Biymer, a lawyer of international repute, 
has been at work for thirty years on a scheme 
for international disarmament which is now 
styled “The Isolation Plan.” The keynote to this 
plan, originated by Mr. Blymer, is that the em- 
ployment of economic pressure in the form of 
non-intercourse, systematically operated, is the 
strongest of all forces that can be exerted against 
a nation. The isolation plan, then called “non- 
intercourse,” was first given prominence in con- 
nection with the Berne Peace Congress of 1892. 

Single-handed, Mr. Blymer has kept his idea 
before the world for thirty years. He is a native 
of Mansfield, Ohio, and is now fifty-six years old, 
but since he was fourteen years of age he has 
devoted his life to the scientific study of a way to 
achieve disarmament. This present book should 
be carefully studied by all who would find a, way 
to disarmament. 
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() cAs of old, customs are obeying the spirit 0 
of the times. Teachers are demanding and 


TEMPORA! 


we are publishing MORES! 


MODERN BOOKS FOR SCHOOLS 


Poems of the War and the Peace 


Edited by Sterling A. Leonard, Wisconsin Uni- 
versity. 

90 poems by Brooke, Edith Wharton, Gibson, 

Sassoon, Seeger, Kilmer, Frost and 40 other 

poets. A book of spirit and ideals, not a 

glorification of war. Probable price, 84 cents. 


Modern American Poetry (enlarged edition) 


Edited by Louis Untermeyer. 


More than 275 poems by 98 authors, from 
Emily Dickinson to Hilda Conkling. Ex- 
planatory and biographical notes and an illum- 
inating introduction make this the most com- 
prehensive volume of modern American verse 
available. $1.20 


Modern British Poetry. 
Edited by Leuis Untermeyer. 


A companion volume to Modern American 
Poetry covering the same period. $1.00 


One-Act Plays by Modern Authors. 


Edited by Dr. Helen Louise Cohen, Washing- 
ton Irving High School, New York City. 
Plays by Tarkington, MacKaye, Milne, Lady 
Gregory, Synge, Lord Dunsany, Maeterlinck, 
Galsweorthy and 8 others. Introduction which 
deals with the workmanship of the one-act 
play, the Little Theatre movement, and play 
presentation in schools. $1.60 


Americans All 4 
Edited by Benjamin A, Heydrick, High School 
of Commerce, New York City. 
14 modern American short stories, depicting as 
many phases of our national life, by such 
authors as Deroethy Canfield, William Allen 
White, Edna Ferber, 0. Henry, Brand Whit- 
lock, Myra Kelly. $1.20 


Modern American Prose Selections 


Edited by Byron J. Rees, late of Williams 
College. 
20 papers of range and distinction, exemplify- 
ing the modern essay in its various guises— 
educational, critical, biographical, political, 
descriptive, whimsical,—by American states- 
men, educators, critics, authors and business 
men, $1.00 


Landmarks of Liberty 


Edited by Robert P. St. John and Raymond 
Noonan, Commercisl High School, Brook- 
lyn. 

A collection of documents and addresses that 

mark the pathway of American history from 

James Otis to Woodrow Wilson. Suitable for 

either English or Civics classes. 80 cents. 


HARCOURT, BRACE & COMPANY 


1 West 47th Street, New York City 


Melville’s “Typee” 


Edited for school use by Sterling A. Leonard, 
Wisconsin University. 

The best yarn of an American story-teller who 

is rapidly regaining the recognition he 

possessed when Stevenson called him “first 

and greatest” of the writers who concerned 

themselves with the South Seas. 84 cents. 


English Literature 
By John L. Haney, Central High School, Phila- 
delphia, 
A brief, informal book that sets forth, with 
abundant illustrations, the chief facts in the 
history of English letters, from Beowulf to 
Barrie. Comments from the many schools in 
which Dr. Haney’s book is used are unanimous 
in proclaiming it the best means available to 
lure the pupil to further reading on his own 
account. 167 illustrations. $1.60 


American Literature 


By Thomas E. Rankin, University of Michigan, 
and Wilford M. Aikin, director of the 
Scarborough School, Scarborough-on-Hud- 
son. 

The fascinating story of the accomplishments 

of American writers from before the days of 

the Pilgrim Fathers far into the year 1921. 

Similar in purpose and plan to Dr. Haney’s 

English Literature. 100 illustrations. $1.60 


The English of Business 


By Franklyn B, Snyder and Ronald S. Crane, 
both of Northwestern University. 

A brief text and practice-book on the correct 

and effective use of English in all forms of 

business practice, with special attention to 

business letters and the preparation of reports. 

$1.10 


Essentials of English Grammar 


By Elsie Gemmill, formerly of the Boys’ Latin 
School, Baltimore, and the Vail-Deane 
School, Elizabeth, N. J. 


Only the indispensable facts of grammar— 
definite rules, numerous examples and exer- 
cises, and an especially notable treatment of 
English derivatives from the Latin. 96 cents. 


Seven Stories by Hawthorne. 


Edited by Carl Van Doren, Literary Editor of 
The Nation. 


A representative group, comprising The Maypole 
of Merry Mount, Young Goodman Brown, Ethan Brand, 
Rappaccini’'s Daughter, The Great Stone Face, The 
Seven Vagabonds, and Mr. Higginbotham’s Catastrophe, 
Also Sources from the American Note Books. 
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BOOK TABLE 


ADVANCED LESSONS IN EVERYDAY ENG- 


~LISH. By Emma Miller Bolenius. New York, Cin- 


/ cinnati, Chicago: American Book Company. Cloth. 
415 pp. 

_ Miss Bolenius has already demonstrated more than once 

that she is a master in both skill and art of textbook crea- 

tion. In this book Project is the key word. She might 

have said Community Project, for that is what it really, is. 


There are forty Community Projects and about each she 


thas grouped a series of. achievements for learning correct 
English through a real purpose. 

Here are some of the forty Projects: “Forming a Bet- 
‘ter Speech Club.” There are eight pages of suggestions, 
each with a Better-English purpose. “Celebrating Fire 
Prevention Day,” “Holding an Auction,” “Celebrating In- 
vention Day,” “Methods of Communication,” “A Patriot's 
Day Program,” “Celebrating Explorers’ Day,” “Writing 
an Airplane Log,” “An Indian Day,” “Preparing for a 
Nations of the World Pageant,” “A Scout Campaign,” 
“Forming a Better English Club,” “Writing a Journalistic 
Account of the School,” “A Thrift Campaign,” “Safety 
First Posters.” 

All of Miss Bolenius’ books are characterized by a large 
amount of material and many suggestions and schemes for 
practice. There are never short cuts, no _ deceptive 
schemes to make children think thtre is any easy road to 
perfection in the use of English. Her books are always 
full of the masterful. 


LITTLE BUNNIE BUNNIEKIN SERIES. Philadel- 
phia: Henry Altemus Company. 

We have seen nothing in its class approaching in 
interest the ten little books in the “Little Bunnie Bun- 
niekin Series.” Each book is four by five inches, 
with twenty-five most delightful, playful, colored 
group pictures of several animals characteristically 
humanized. For instance, “Little Squirrelie Squirreli- 
kin” has a picture of young squirrels in the nest, of 
the parent squirrels feeding older young ones by 
way of nuts, squirrels in trees, squirrel and crow hob- 
nobbing, visiting with a wren, a lovely maiden with 
squirrel, visiting with rabbits, with frogs, with pigeons, 
with woodpeckers, with blue jays, in terror of a hawk, 
etc. 

Each book has a delightful story written for litttle 
children, the story fitting the captivating illustrations. 

The series consists of “Little Lambie Lambkin,” 
“Peter Rabbit’s Easter,” “Grunty Grunts and Smiley 
Smile,” “Peter Rabbit’s Birthday,” “Chicken Little.” 


A BOOK OF VERSE FROM LANGLAND TO KIP. 
LING. Being a Supplement to the Golden Treasury. 
Compiled by J. C. Smith. 35 West Thirty-second 
street, New York: Oxford University Press. 

This book contains seventy worth-while poems for 
older students by forty of the best writers of verse. 
The only American versifiers in this collection are 
Ralph Waldo Emerson, “Uriel,” and Walt Whitman, 
“Pioneers,” “Artilleryman’s Vision” and “Come Up From 
the Fields, Father.” 

The assumption is that everyone has or has had “The 
Golden Treasury,’ which is matchless in the choice 
selection of verse for younger readers, and this “Book 
of Verse from Langland to Kipling” merely supple- 
ments that book with verses for older students. 

OUR WORLD: A SKETCH OF ORIGINS AC- 
CORDING TO SCIENCE. By Charles Harvey 
Peck. New York: The Franklaye Press. Cloth. 
Charles. Harvey Peck has rendered a notable service to 


schools and a greater service to out-of-school students in 

the production of a book like this. Such a book has al- 

ways been needed, but it was impossible before the dis- 
covery of the X-Ray. and other revelations of science in 
the present century. 

Undoubtedly we are in the haze of many things. When 
Richards and Baxter first weighed an atom, and they have 
already weighed the atoms of forty of the ninety elements 
in the world, they proved many things, as, for instance, that 
the atoms of no elements weigh the same, and that the 
atoms of any element always weigh the same under the 
same conditions. 

It is easy to say that Einstein has not discounted the 
theory of Newton, but no one knows what a day may bring 
forth, but it can be said without fear of contradiction that 
Charles Harvey Peck has given us “An Outline of 
Science” in its evolution of 50,000,000 years more or 
less, more completely, more definitely, more intelligently 
than has any other one man or any group of men in 200 
pages. Whoever reads this book will say a hearty “Thank 
you” to Mr. Peck, and some of us will say _ reverently 
“God bless you.” 

HAPPY HOUR STORIES. By M. Genevieve Silves- 
ter and Edith Marshall Peters. Beautifully  illus- 
trated. New York, Cincinnati and Chicago: Ameri- 
can Book Company. 

This Supplementary Reader to follow a basal primer 
is entirely new, which is a great deal to say of a 
Primary Reader, but it is genuinely new in material 
und in illustrations. It is so new that it cannot fail to 
interest any child. The scheme of the book is to make 
the pictures so suggestive that children will be in- 
tensely anxious to read about them. No matter how 
many other First Readers have been available none or 
all of them will take the place of “Happy Hour 
Stories.” 

SKETCHES OF BUTTE: FROM VIGILANTE 
DAYS TO PROHIBITION. By George Wesley 
Davis. Boston: The Cornhill Company. Cloth.  Illus- 
trated. 

We cannot know how much of interest this book will 
have to those who have never known Virginia City or 
even Butte, or who have only known them in these later 
days, but we have been to Butte almost every year for 
more than a quarter of a century. The Vigilante days 
were gone when we were first in Butte, but we met many 
who were in the heat of the game in the years following 
the Civil War. At Virginia City we have had first hand 
many a tale of those fierce days and have seen the evi- 
dences, which are treasures in the eyes of those whose 
fathers played a vital part in those days of terror. 

Whatever others may think of such true-to-life stories 
we are grateful to Mr. Davis for the writing of this book. 
His sarcastic remarks at Prohibition are hardly in keep- 
ing with the tendency of his “Sketches of Butte.” To us 
there is no greater tribute to Prohibition than the changed 
condition in Butte. We have never seen in the wild days 
in Nevada, in Colorado, or California mining districts any- 
thing to compete with Butte as we knew it in the nineties, 
and today it is as law abiding as a New England city, In 
general Mr. Davis says this, but he suggests that there is 
greater devotion to hunting home-made “stuff” than in 
hunting down bank robbers. 


A FIRST LATIN BOOK. By Roy J. Deferrari, 
M. A., Ph. D. (Princeton), associate professor of 
Greek and Latin, Catholic University of America. 
Washington, D. C.: Catholic Education Press. Cloth. 
Illustrated. 268 pp. 
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Gregg Shorthand 
New England 


Shorthand is taught in the high schools of 458 cities and towns in New 
England. In 66% of these schools Gregg Shorthand has been adopted for 
exclusive use. 


The following tabulation shows the relative standing of Gregg Shorthand 
in the high schools of the different states: 


Total high schools Total Total 
State teaching shorthand Gregg all others 

New Hampshire... 49 42 


Gregg Shorthand is taught exclusively in the high schools of 87% of the 
cities and towns in the United States whose high schools teach shorthand. 


Send to the nearest office for ‘‘The Success of An Idea.”’ 


THE GREGG PUBLISHING COMPANY 


New York Chicago Boston San Francisco London 


THE ALDINE SPELLER | 


In offering this new Speller for the con- 
sideration of those who are concerned with 
the teaching of this important subject, the 
publishers desire to call attention to the 


AL DVS 


2. 


& 


following distinguishing features: 


Carefully prepared instructions to the teacher, 
Phonetic lists on which words in common use are based. 


A systematic and comprehensive presentation of the words and spelling facts that every pupil 
must learn. 


A progressively expanding vocabulary fitted to the pupil’s present and future needs, 
A large number of dictation exercises based on the words found in the spelling lesson. 
Special stress laid on the most difficult words. 

Oft-repeated drills on the real trouble-makers. 

Omission of words seldom used in speaking and writing. 


FOUR-BOOK EDITION 


THE ALDINE SPELLER, THE ALDINE SPELLER, 
Part One, Grades 1 and 2 Part Three, Grades 5 and 6 
THE ALDINE SPELLER, THE ALDINE SPELLER, 
Part Two, Grades 3 and 4 Part Four, Grades 7 and 8 
TWO-BOOK EDITION 
THE ALDINE SPELLER, THE ALDINE SPELLER, 
Grades 1-4 Grades 5-8 


LEARNING TO SPELL 
A Manual for Teachers Using the Aldine Speller 
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The Catholic schools and colleges are the only remain- 
ing refuge of classical scholarship in these utilitarian days. 
It is not surprising, therefore, to see the establishment of 
the Catholic Uniyersity. Classical Series, under the gen- 
eral editorship of Professor Deferrari, a brilliant scholar 
and teacher, formerly of Princeton University, the first 
volume, a beginners’ Latin book, being from his own pen. 
The book is modern enough to be teachable, old-fashioned 
enough te be thorough and accurate. It is not carried 
away by the idea that the pupil must not be expected to 
work, nor by the equally erroneous idea that the study of 
Latin must necessarily be boresome and dull. The first 
year’s work is rightly devoted in great measure to the 
learning of forms and constructions, but the author is an 
advocate of early reading, and has provided easy Latin 
prose selections consisting of bits from Nepos and 
Caesar with full notes, together with Catholic prayers and 
hymns. Unlike many beginners’ books, the order of pres- 
entation of grammar and syntax is that of the more ad- 
vanced grammar which the student will later use, not a 
hash of this, that, and the other which he must later dis- 
card for a logical arrangement. A word should be said 
for the typographical make-up of the book, which is 
splendid. In both content and appearance the work is a 
credit to author and publishers alike; its sanity, accuracy, 
thoroughness, and teachability make it attractive not only 
to teachers in Catholic schools, for which it is primarily 
intended, but to classical teachers in general. 

WITHAM’S STANDARD GEOGRAPHY TESTS 
On the World, United States, South America, Europe, 
Asia, Africa, North America and Commercial Geog- 
raphy. Boston: J. L. Hammett Company. 
Superintendent E. C. Witham of Southington, Connecti- 

cut, has prepared a new and highly scientific series of 

Tests for Geography Classes. It is a most thorough and 

comprehensive method of determining a pupil’s knowledge 

of geography. 


SOCIALIZED ARITHMETIC 


The Alexander-Dewey Arithmetic 


Socialized recitations, often dramatized, stimulate 
the pupil to self-activity and show him a reason for 
his study of arithmetic. Most of the lessons can be 
worked out by the pupil alone. Practical short 
methods are taught. Reviews and oral lessons are 


SOCIALIZED SPELLING 


Alexander’s New Spelling Book 


Characterized by a carefully graded and well chosen 
word list of everyday usage, dictionary drills, dicta- 
tion exercises, ‘Jones’ One Hundred Demons,’ 
Ayres’ Measuring Scale, delightful illustrations, 
and valuable helps. 


THE NATIONAL HISTORIES 


Woodburn and Moran’s Histories 


Introduction to American History 
America’s European Beginnings—6th Grade. 
Elementary American History and Government 
Revised to 1921—7th and 8th Grades. 


They explain the America of today—civilization, 
institutions, traditions. Authentic and without 
bias. Beautifully illustrated. 


LONGMANS, GREEN & CO., Publishers 
New York, 449 Fourth Ave. Chicago, 2457 Prairie Ave. 
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WHEN I WAS A GIRL IN SWITZERLAND. By 
S. Louise Patteson. Illustrated from photographs, 
Boston: Lothrop, Lee,.& Shepard Company. 

‘We have never seen school life in modern Switzerland 
as attractively portrayed as in this account of “When I 
Was a Girl in Switzerland” by an Americanized Swiss 
woman. One charm of the book is its loyalty to 
Pestalozzi, who made Switzerland the Mecca of education 
since his days. It is a genuine story, a story for girls of 
high school age. 

The author takes the school girl through the Pestalozzi 
lower grades on through the high school. Incidentally the 
author goes mountain climbing, picnicking, with many ad- 
ventures, all of which are reported delightfully. 
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BOOKS RECEIVED 


“On the Sidewalk.” By Roland Corthell. Boston: 
Cornhill Publishing Company. 

New Beacon Operettas: “Stolen Flower Queen.” Libretto 
by Douglas Whitehead. Music by G. A. Grant-Schaefer. 
Boston: Silver, Burdett & Co. 

“General History.” By P. V. N. Myers. Boston: Ginn 

Cc 


“A Guide to the Teaching of Spelling.” By Hugh Clark 
Pryor and Marvin Summers Pittman. New York: Mac- 
millan Company. fe, 

“The Next War.” By Will Irwin.—‘Round Robin.” By 
Abbie Farwell Brown.—“Here and Now Story Book.” By 
Luey Sprague Mitchell. New York: E. P. Dutton Co, 

“Community Civics.” By A. W. Dunn. New York: D. 
Cc. Heath & Co. 

“Forge Note Book.” By George F. Coleman. + Mil- 
waukee: Bruce Publishing Co. : 

Riverside Educational Monographs: “The Selection of 
Textbooks.” By C. R. Maxwell. Boston: Houghton 
Mifflin Company. : 

“Essentials of English.’”” Lower, Middle and Higher 
Grades. By Henry Carr Pearson and Mary Frederika 
Kirchwey.—‘“Story Hour Readings.” Fourth, Fifth, 
Sixth, Seventh and Eighth Years. By E. C. Hartwell.— 
“Playtime Stories.” By Agnes Dunlop and R. G. Jones. 
—“Happy Hour Stories.” By M. Genevieve Silvester and 
Edith Marshall Peter.—‘Clerical Practice.’ By William 
Lincoln Anderson and Arthur W. Ross and Z. Carleton 
Staples —*“Lecturas Par Principiantes.” By Medora 
Loomis Rav.—‘“Beginning Spanish.” By aAurelio M. 
Espinosa and Clifford G. Allen —‘“Modern Times and the 
Living Past.” By Henry W. Elson.—“Advanced Lessons 
in Evervday English.” By Emma Miller Bolenius— 
“Civie Science in the Home.” By George W. Hunter and 
Walter G. Whitman—‘“Everyday Civics.’ By Charles 
Edgar Finch. New York, Boston, Chicago: American 
Book Company. 

“A History of the Perse School, Cambridge (Eng.). 
By J. M. Grav. Cambridge (Eng.): Bowes & Bowes. 

“When I was a Girl in Switzerland.” By Mrs. 8S. 
Lonise Patteson. Boston: Lothron, Lee & Shepard Co. 

“Drawing from Memorv and Mind Picturing.” By B. 
Catterson-Smith. New York: Isaac Pitnam and Sons, 


td. 

“The Fthics of the Trees.” By Fletcher B. Dresslar. 
Boston: The Stratford Company.. 

“Paths of Peace.” Book II. Bv Mrs. Laurence Bin- 
yor Oxford. England: Oxford Universitv Press. 

“The World’s Desire.” By Annie Crosby Bunker. 
Boston: Four Seas Company. 

“Ovr World.” By Charles Harvey Peck. New York: 
The Franklave Press. 

“Art and Education in Wood Turning.’ By William 
W. Klenke. Peoria, Ill.: Manual Arts Press. 

“A History of English Philosonvhv.” By W. R. Sorley, 
Litt. D.. LL. D. New York: G. P. Putnam's Sons. 

“Regears’ Gold.” By Ernest Poole. New York: Mac- 
millan Comp4nv. 

“Tuvenile Delinquency.” By Henry H. Goddard. New 
York: Dodd. Mead & Company. 

“2.000 Sentences for Class Drill in Analvsis.” By 
James F. Willis. New York: Lievd. Adams. Noble. 

“Viewpoints in Biography.” Rv Katherine Tappert. 
Chieago: American Library Association. 

“The Kine’s Treasurv of Literature.” Edited bw Sir 
A. T. Oniller-Covch. Twenty-four volumes. New York: 
E. P. Dutton & Companv. . 

‘Tittle Sauirrelie Sonirrelikin.” Ry M. C. 
Chitad’s Garden of Verse.” Rv Robert Louis Stevenson.— 

“Markine Svstem of the College Entrance ©xaminstion 
Roard.” By L. Themas Hopkins. Series 1. No. ?. Cam- 
bridee. Mass.: Graduate School] of Education of Harvard 
University. 

“Health Fducation and the Nutrition Class.” Rv Jean 
Tee Hyrnt. Brford J. Johnson and Edith M. Lincoln. New 
York: E. P. Dutton & Comnanv. 

“Mechanical Drawing.” First Year. By Willard W. 
Frmeline: Ferdinend A. P. Fischer and Georeve G. Greene. 
Milwaukee, Wisconsin: Bruce Publishing Company. 


Oenlists and Phvsictere 

AY Healthy. Strong. used Murine Eve Remeatty¥ 

Beautiful Eyes mary vears hefore it wae 

offered as a Domestic Bye 

Medicine. Murine is Still Comnonnded by Onr Phvaicteve 

and enaranteed by them as a Relishle Relief for Pree 

that Need Care. Trv it in your Eves and in Rabv'e 

Fives—No Smartine—Just Eve Comfort. Ruv Murine * 

vour Druggist—acrent non Svrhatitute. ana Interests" 

Rank of the Free. MURINE EV? 
REMENVY COMPANY, 
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| The American Democracy 


Ss. E. FORMAN 
474 pages 


While this text is based on the author's 
Advanced Civics, and embodies the features which 
have made that text so successful, it is essentially 
a new book. It is atext fora third or fourth year 
high school combination course in civics and social 
problems. Here one finds in practical textbook 
form the new point of view—particularly the social 
point of view—in civics instruction as represented 
by the new courses of study. The fundamentals 
of government are clearly and adequately traced, 
but over half of the volume is given to a discussion 
of actual problems and conditions of the day— - 
civic, social, economic and industrial—such as: 

. Transportation, International Relations, Justice, 
Health, Satety and Morality, Helping the Poor, 
The Laws and the Working Man, Labor, Immigra- 
tion, Unemployment, Foreign Commerce, Urban 
America, and Rural America, 
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Teachers considering the adoption of a 
new text in this field are invited to write 
more detailed descriptive matter. 


THE CENTURY CO. 


353 Fourth Avenue 
New York City 


2126 Prairie Avenue 
Chicago 


-When You Are Feeling Tired 


there is nothing more refreshing, in- 
vigorating and nourishing than a tea- 
spoonful of this pleasant tonic in a 


glass of water. 
Horsford’s 
Acid Phosphate 


is highly beneficial, containing no aleohol or 
habit-forming drugs. The wholesome effects of 
the phosphates upon the brain and nerve cells, 
also digestion, are of the first order—just the 
thing after a hard day in the schoolroom. 


Sold by Druggists 


Rumford Chemical Works, Providence, R. I. 
5-18 


World’s 
Amateur Championship 


At the New York Annyal Baisinesp Show, on October 


ship was won by Miss Marion C. Waner, who wrote 127 
net words per minute for one-half hour. 

This VICTORY was won on our New Machine, the 
IMPROVED SELF-STARTING i m, “The 
Machine with the Natural Touch.” 

*‘Natural” touch, the outstanding feature of this new 
Remington, is the latest triumph of typewriter building. 
It makes typing natural, automatic, unconscious — like 
breathing or walking. 

It is this feature which is establishing new stan- 
dards of typing efficiency — which is winning the 
typist everywhere, no matter what machine she 
has used in the past. 


REMINGTON TYPEWRITER COM 
374. Broadway Incorporated ° 


io 


New York 


17th, the International Amateur Typewriting Champion- ’ 
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» TEACHERS 


AGENCIES. 


THE FISK TEACHERS’ AGENCIES 


Pittsburgh, Pa., 549 Union Arcade Denver, Col., 317 Masonic Temple 
Sirmingnam, Ala,, 809 Title Bidg, Portland Ure., 604 Journal Bidg, 


Boston, Mass., 2-A Park Street 
New ‘ork, N, Y., 225 Fifth Ave. 


Syracuse, N. Y., 402 Dillays Bldg. Chicago, Ill, 28 E. Jackson Blvd. Berkeley, Cal., 2161 Shattuck Ave. 


Philadelphia, 1420 Chestnut St, 


EDUCATICNAL NEWS 


This department is open to contribu- 
tions from anyone connected with 
schools or schoo] events in any part 
of the country. Items of more than 
local interest relating to any phase 
ef school work or school adminis- 
tration are acceptable as news. Con- 
tributions must be signed to secure 
iaserticn. 


to be Hele 


DECEMBER. 

27-30: Pennsylvania State Educa- 
tion Association, Altoona, Pa. 
Executive Secretary James H. 
Kelley, 10 South Market Square, 
Harrisburg, Pa. 
28-30: Modern Language Associa- 
tion of America, Johns_ Hopkins 

University, Baltimore, Md. 


28-30: Central Division, ibid., State 
University of Iowa, Iowa City. 
28-29-30: Oregon State Teachers’ 

Association at Portland. 

30-31: American Association of 
Teachers of Spanish, George Wash- 
ington University, Washington, 


JANUARY, 1922 


6-6-7: Kansas City, Mo., Na- 
tional Society for Vocational Edu- 
cation. Secretary, Clotilde Ware, 
140 W. 42d St., New York. 

11-14: Vocational Education Asso- 
ciation of the Middle West. Audi- 
torium, Milwaukee, Wisconsin. 


12-14: Association of American Col- 
leges. Chicago. 


MASSACHUSETTS. 

BOSTON. The New England As- 
sociation of Colleges and Secondary 
Schools at a recent meeting in Boston 
adopted the following code for teach- 
ers, pupils and schools :— 

1. The purpose of the school 
should be to develop in each individ- 
ual to the fullest possible extent the 
knowledge, interests, ideals, habits 
and powers whereby he will find his 
place and use that place to shape both 
himself and society toward ever 
nobler ends. 


The presence of such an effective | 


purpose in a school will be shown by 
the intellectual attainment of the 
pupils, their courtesy, industry, respect 
for authority, sense of personal re- 
sponsibility, initiative, and habits and 
powers of ready and effective co- 
operation. 

public high school especially 
should be in close relation to the com- 
munity which it serves. With due 
allowance for local conditions, the 
efficiency of the service of the school 
will be revealed by its drawing power 
as shown by the percentage of the 


-school population enrolled in the 


school, and by its retentive power as 
shown by the percentage of entrants 
who complete the course. 

2. The instruction shall be on a 
hich level, as measured by present 
standards and as shown by satisfac- 
torv results in pupils. Such results 
will consist not only in the mastery of 
subject matter but also in the interest 
and attention of the pupils and in the 


Kansas City, Mo.,1020 McGee St. _ Los Angeles, Cal., 510 Spring St. 


Send for circular and registration form free. 
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acquisition by them of correct habits 
of thought and study. 

3. The program of studies shall be 
unified, coherent, well-balanced, sus- 
ceptible of effective administration, 
and adapted to the purpose of the 
school. 

4. The requirement for graduation 
from a secondary school shall be the 
completion of at least fifteen units, 
normally based upon the completion 
of eight years of elementary school 
work or the equivalent. Fractional 
units may be counted toward this total. 

Definition: A unit represents a 
year’s study in any subject in a sec- 
ondary school, so planned as to con- 
stitute approximately one-fourth of a 
full year of work for a pupil of nor- 
mal ability. To count as a unit, te 
recitation periods shall avcregate 
approximately 120 sixty-minute hours. 
Time occupied by shop or laboratory 
work counts one-half as much as 
time in recitation. 

5. Teachers shall give evidence of 
adequate preparation in subjects to be 
taught. 

6. Teachers of academic subjects 
beginning service in New England in 
September, 1922, or thereafter, shall 
have satisfactorily completed at least 
four vears of study in institutions of 
colleviate grade, or the equivalent. 
In the opinion of the association five 
years of such study is desirable. 

7. Teachers of academic  subiects 
heginning service in New England in 
September, 1024, or thereafter, shall 
have had professional training equiva- 
lent to twelve semester hours. 

The following types of courses are 
recommended as meeting the snirit of 
this requirement: general introduction 
to education, educational psycholoev, 
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principles of secondary education, 
teaching of particular subjects, obser- 
vation and practice~ teaching, history 
of education. 

8. Teachers of special subjects, 
(such as music, drawing, manual 
training, domestic science) beginning 
service in New England in September, 
1922, or thereafter, shall have had at 
least two years of study beyond the 
secondary school, with special courses. 
in the subject to be taught. 

9. Satisfactory evidence of success- 
ful experience may be accepted in 
partial fulfillment of standards 6, 7 
and 8. 

Note: It is understood by the asso- 
ciation that standards 5 to 9 do not 
apply to teachers in service in New 
Encland previous to Sentember, 1922, 
HOLYOKE. The schools of this. 
city are attracting the attention of the 
public as never before. The parents 
are awake to the fact that modern 
methods in vogue have unusual inter- 
est. The local press is giving un- 
paralleled space to purely classroom 
work. Superintendent William R, 
Peck has no’ superior in the state in 
vitalizing all classroom activities. 


NEW JERSEY. 


Atlantic County, New Jersey, has a 
county program with exercises for alf 
pupils completing the eighth grade in 
towns where there are too few stu- 
dents for a formal program. This 
hrings together a number of people 
from the several districts of the 
county to see the class of seventy-five 
or a hundred boys and girls. The 
event is large enough to justify having 
a good speaker in addition to the 
numbers provided by the children. In 
Tune, 1921, at the exercises held at 
Pleasantville a little girl told exceed- 
inelv well “The Little Bov Who was 
Scairt o’ Dyin’”. After the program 
Fred Smith of Ege Harbor City ex- 
nressed to the county superintendent, 
Dr. Henry M. Cressman, his apnre- 
ciation of her number and his owm 
desire to encourage such exercises in 
the county. He offered as a’ prize a 
first class gold watch. Dr. Cressman 


Pp. 360 


Order from us or from 


E. P. DUTTON & CO., Publishers, New York 


The Bureau of Educational Experiments 
144 West 13th Street, New York 
cANNOUNCES 
A Study from the City and Country School 


HERE and NOW STORY BOOK 


By LUCY SPRAGUE MITCHELL 


A collection of orginal stories for little children with an intro- 
ductory thesis on story-telling. This book offers an approach to 
literature based on the psychology of the little child and his 
interest ia the world as he sees it. The appeal to children made 
by the stories themselves has been thoroughly tested by frequent 
use in the City and Country School. 


“Sounds the first modern note in children’s literature.”’ 
Illustrations by Hendrik Van Loon 


Price $2 
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ESTABLISHED 1869 


THOUSANDS OF SCHOOLS USE HOLDEN BOOK COVERS 


Which Wear Like Leather. Waterproof and Weatherproof 


Sooner or Late 


YOU WILL HAVE TO FACE THE QUESTION 
OF PROVIDING RELIEF FOR THE INCREAS- 
ING COST OF FURNISHING FREE TEXT BOOKS 


THE HOLDEN PATENT BOOK COVER COMPANY 


MILES C. HOLDEN, Presidené — 


SPRINGFIELD 


r 


MASSACHUSETTS 


accepted the offer and the county 
principals and teachers entered heartily 
into the plan. At the program given 
November 15, thirteen out of seven- 
teen districts were represented at the 
county contest. In selecting the rep- 
resentatives there were a number of 
local contests, so that the influence of 
this one prize reached all parts of the 
county. The judges were disinterested 
supervisors from Atlantic City, 
known for their story telling and oral 
English work. Decisions were passed 
on the interpretation, voice, hold on 
the audience and tyne of story. Clara 
Slack of Hammonton won with the 


NORTH CAROLINA, 


CHAPEL HILL. The Graduate 
School of the State University has 
160 students registered. They come 
from thirty-three different colleges in 
fourteen states. 


ROANOKE RAPIDS. This city 
has the finest high school building in 
the state. It cost half a million dol- 
lars, and is the latest word in every 
respect. It has twenty-five classrooms 
an auditorium with 2,000 seats, an 
indoor swimming pool, gymnasium, 
dining room, sewing room, music 
room. It is as beautiful as it is edu- 


well equipped professionally as any in 
the state, and the course of study is 
up-to-the-minute progressively. 


SOUTH DAKOTA. 


BROOKINGS. On December 17 
and 18 a state-wide rural life confer- 
ence will be held at State College. To 
this all workers in the field of the Red 
Cross, Public Health Association, Y. 
W. C. A, Y. M. C. A,, agricultural 
extension work, county  superinten- 
dents, public health nurses, Grance, 
etc., will be invited, together with alt 
persons interested in bettering rural 


“Story of Epaminondas.” cationally complete. The faculty is as life conditions. It is expected that 
ENGLISH 
Hitchcock: JUNIOR ENGLISH BOOK 
Ward: JUNIOR ENGLISH GRAMMAR 
Laselle: SHORT STORIES OF THE NEW AMERICA 
Laselle: JOY IN WORK—(A second collection of short stories.) 
MATHEMATICS 
Taylor and Allen: JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL MATHEMATICS, Book I and Book II 
Finney and Brown: MODERN BUSINESS ARITHMETIC—Brief Course 
SCIENCE 
Barber: SCIENCE FOR BEGINNERS 
Moon: BIOLOGY 
McCarthy: HEALTH AND EFFICIENCY 
HENRY HOLT AND COMPANY 


NEW YORK 


CHICAGO 


BOSTON 


SAN FRANCISCO 
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WE CAN RECIMMEND for immediate appointment : 


wK . duate with additional work at Columbia, for upper 
tioned mitnitmam $1,800. 


Inexpertonced college graduate, specialty mathematics, good scholarship 
and personal qualities; $1,200. ‘ 


llent teaching 
Cc d teacher of domestic arts, four years exce 
ne Fe New England or New Jersey locality; about $1,800. 


Intermediate grade teacher just graduating at normal, one year previous ex- 
perience; first-class candidate at $1,200. 


Man for science, mathematics, athletics; three years experience in same 
school; $2,000. 


THE SCHOOL BULLETIN TEACHERS AGENCY, C. W. BARDEEN, Manager 
313-321 East Washington Street, Syracuse, New York 
25 East Jackson 


Albert Teachers’ Agency 


4 “4 f our thou- 
otion? Do you deserve it? Yes? Well, one o 
surely wants you. Send for booklet, “Teaching as a 
Business,” and learn how others advance. Be one of them. 


437 Fifth Ave., New York; Symes Bui ° 
Peyton Building, Spokane. 


Te Pratt Teachers’ Agency 


New York 
Recommends teachers te colleges, public and private schools. 
Advises parents about schools. WM. 0O. PRATT, Mgr. 


MERICAN : TEACHERS’ AGENCY Covege 
one superior Professors, Principals, Assistants, Tutors an 
Governesses, for every department of instruction; recommends good Schoo! 
to parents. Call on or address 


Mrs. M. J. YOUNG-FULTON, 28 Union Square, New York. 


recommends teachers and has filled hua- 


reds of high grade positions (up to 
lished 1889. No charge tO employers 
none for registration. If you need s 
teacher forany desirable plaice or Know 


wherea teacher may be wanted, address H. 8. Kellogg, 31 Union Square, New York. 


SCHERMERHOR 


Established 1855 


. A superior agency for 
TEACHERS’ AGENCY superior 
366 FIFTH “ register only relia 
CHARLES W.MULFoRD. Pros. free to school officials 


the kind of position desired and supply school 

of teachers required. Send for enroliment blanks 
no registration fee charged. 

$246 Chestnut St. 


GENERAL TEACHERS’ BUREAU 
THE CORLEW TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


RUFUS E. CORLEW GRACE M. ABBOTT 
Proprietor Pe Manager 
120 BOYLSTON STREET 
Telephone Beach 6606 ; 


BOSTON 11, MASS 


ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY, Inc.) 


Suppiies Schools and Colleges with Competent Teachers. Assists Teachers 
in Obtaining Positions, Send for Bulletin. 


HARLANP, FRENCH, Pres. and Treas, W, ANDREWS, Sec’y 
81 Chapel! St., Albany, N. Y. 


We have unusual facilities for placing 
WINSHIP teachers in every part of the country 


TEACHERS’ 6 Beacon St... . . Boston, Mass. 
AGENCY ” ALVIN F. PEASE, 


Manager. 


Long Distance Telephone 
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many of the leading farmers of the 
State will be present. 

A strong two-day program has been 
provided, ending Sunday evening with 
a splendid presentation of the Messiah, 
Excellent soloists have been secured 
and more than 200 yoices will swell 
the grand choruses. A pageant will 
be staged, depicting Christmas scenes 
and pantomimes, including the Wise 
Men, Shepherds at Night, King Herod 
and the cradle scene. 

For two years the South Dakota 
Council of Rural Agencies has been 
working on a plan of co-ordinating 
the various organizations carrying on 
rural programs. Considerable _prog- 
ress has been made and a point has 
been reached where a state-wide con- 
ference is necessary. A good ‘atten- 
dance is expected. 


WEST VIRGINIA. 


The establishment of fifteen or 
twenty twelve-week summer schools 
is expected to be one of the results of 
the teacher training conference held in 
Fairmont. The proposed summer 
schools would be established in differ- 
ent parts of the state and would be 
under the direct management of one 
of the regular state normal schools as 
part of their extension work, or under 
the direct control of the State Board 
of Education. 

About 3,500 teachers out of a total 
of 10,600 in West Virginia attended 
summer normal schools in this state 
last summer. The goal for next sum- 
mer, however, as set by the Fairmont 
ccnference, is to place not less than 
6,000 teachers in summer schools. 

It is also proposed to lengthen the 
terms of normal schools and to en- 
large regular summer schools in the 
general campaign to train the large 
percentage of untrained teachers in 
the schools of West Virginia. 


a 


AN UNUSUAL PROPOSITION. 


One of nature’s first principles is 
that the various parts of our bodies 
shall function without our knowing 
that anything is going on. 

Nature also demands that we co- 
operate. Any yiolation of her rules 
means trouble. To work with her 
means comfort. 

The Orthopedic Specialty Shop, 
Inc., of 171 Newbury street, Boston, 
is offering shoes that are a real com- 
fort. For the principal or teacher who 
is on his feet a large part of the time 
this is a great boon. This shoe is also 
attractive in appearance dnd stylish in 
color. It has the approval of ortho- 
pedic doctors and will’ ‘deliver full 
value for the expenditure. 

Drop a-line to the Orthopedic Spe- 
cialty Shop asking about these shoes. 


SCHOOLS and COLLEGES 


S TATE NORMAL SCHOOL 

SALEM, MASS. Coeduca- 
tional.. Prepares teachers for the 
elementary school, for the junior 
high school, and for the commercial 
department of the high school. J. A. 
PITMAN, Principal. 


STATE NORMAL SCHOOL 
PRIDGEWATER, MASS - 


Course for teachers in Tunior High. 


Schools. A. C. BOYDEN, Principal. 
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Are You Human? 


A little baby. A little child. Don’t they appeal to you? Doesn't your 

heart yearn to pick them up, to cuddle them close to you, to shield: them 
from all harm? sure it does else you're not human. Being human you love 
them. Their very helplessness makes you reach out in all your strength to aid 
them. In health there’s no flower so beautiful. In illness there’s no night so 


black. Save them then. Use every precaution. Take no chance. 


When -sickness comes, as sickness will, remember it’s just a baby, just a 
child and if the Physician isn’t at hand don’t try some remedy that you may 
around the house for your own use. cal 
- Fletcher’s Castoria was made especially for babies’ ills and you can use 
jt with perfect safety as any doctor will tell you. Keep it in the house. 


Children Cry For 


stitutes and counterfeits. 


To protect the babies: to shield the homes and in defense of 
generations to come we appeal to the better judgment of parents to 
insist on having Fletcher’s Castoria when in need of a child’s med- 
} icine. And remember above all things that a child’s medicine is 
made for children—a medicine prepared for grown-ups is not inter- 
Mictergreen Flavor __ | changeable. A baby’s food for a baby. And a baby’s. medicine is 
medy for | just as essential for the baby. 

and Diarrhoea. The Castoria Recipe (it’s on every wrapper ) has been prepared by 
_ | the same hands in the same manner for so many years that the signa- 

LEF ancy. | ture of Chas. H. Fletcher and perfection in the product are synonymous. 


00 Drops 

—— 

- 
AVegetable PreparationforAs y 
similating theFood by Regula’ | ZN 
ting the Stomachs and Bowe 

SAS) INFANTS © CHILDREN Do the People Know? 

in ae Thereby Promoting Digestion Do you know why you are asked to call for Fletcher’s Castoria 
| Cheerfuiness and when you want achild’s remedy: why you must insist on Fletcher’s? 
ape, ium, Morphine ne For years we have been explaining how the popularity of 
Fletcher’s Castoria has brought out innumerable imitations, sub- 


NARCOTIOCA 


Simite Signature MOTHERS SHOULD READ THE BOOKLET THAT IS AROUND EVERY BOTTLE OF FLETCHER'S CASTORIA 


| GENUINE CASTORIA atways 


Bears the Signature of 
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THE CENTAUR COMPANY, NEW YORK ciTy. 
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At Gmonths old 
35 Doses - 40 
Exact Copy of Wrapper. 


McMURRY AND PARKINS 
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GEOGRAPHIES— 


ORGANIZATION—EACH UNIT OF TEXT 
IN THE McMURRY AND PARKINS 
GEOGRAPHIES IS CLOSELY ORGANIZED 
AROUND A _ SINGLE THEME. TOPICS 
AND SUBDIVISIONS ARE INTIMATELY 
RELATED TO EACH OTHER AND CARE- 
FULLY GROUPED WITH REFERENCE TO 
THE CENTRAL THEME. MOREOVER 
THE THEME ITSELF IS IN EVERY 
INSTANCE JUST SUCH A QUESTION AS 
MIGHT NATURALLY BE ASKED BY 
CHILDREN OF THE AGES FOR WHICH 
THE BOOKS ARE INTENDED. BY THIS 
CAREFULLY WORKED OUT PLAN OF 
ORGANIZATION, STUDY HAS_ BEEN 
LIFTED FROM THE PLANE OF ROTE 
LEARNING AND BECOMES AN _iIN- 
TELLECTUAL PROCESS INSTEAD OF A 
FEAT OF MEMORY. 


THE MACMILLAN COMPANY 


New York Chicago Boston 
Atlanta Dallas San Francisco 
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